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It’s An Avalanche! 


Much has been written about the elementary school bulge— it’s no bulge; 
it’s an avalanche, sweeping into the secondary schools and colleges without 
any indication of a let-up. The school officials of the United States will soon 
be forced to solve some of the most challenging problems that they have faced 
since the days of Horace Mann. 


The elementary schools have already felt the burden of the increasing 
enrollments, but the worst is yet to come at the rate of one million more pupils 
per year. Last year we provided for slightly over six million pupils in high school; 
in 1965 we must be prepared to handle close to eleven million. If the proportion 
of college-age youth attending college continues to increase at the present 
rate, it is quite possible that we will have as many students in college in 1970 
as we now have in high school. 

We will need an increasing number of teachers, classrooms, and additional 
financial support to make even our present educational program available to 
the American youth that will be knocking at our doors. This is a national 
problem that should be of major concern to every member of our society. The 
educator will have a special responsibility in solving this problem. 


In some states the enrollments in business subjects at the high school level 
are increasing at a greater rate than school enrollments. In a recent study of 
business education in the public secondary schools of New Mexico it was found 
that over a five-year period there was a 22 per cent increase in high school en- 
rollments while there was a 47 per cent increase in enrollments in business edu- 
cation classes. The U. S. Office of Education reports that enrollments in busi- 
ness classes were 60 per cent of the total high school enrollment in 195@ as com- 
pared to 3.4 per cent in 1915. Recent enrollment figures show that typewriting 
has now moved into the number two position in high school—second only to 
English. It may be that we will have more than our share of the student ava- 
lanche that is engulfing our schools. 


To provide adequate training in the field of business education requires more 
funds than some of the other phases of education. Expanding programs will 
require more typewriters, office machines, and other equipment and supplies. 
Also, classroom size for business classes is usually one and one-half times the 
size of the standard classroom unit. Failure to provide adequate funds for rising 
costs of education and the expanding enrollments could easily result in the 
replacement of business education by less costly areas. 


Business educators cannot do the job by themselves. Cooperative action 
of the entire American public is imperative. We have our future at stake and 
cannot afford to fail. If we secure this cooperation, business education may 
experience an even more important role in the sun than it now enjoys. If we fail, 
bo bem a one of the greatest opportunities we have ever had to serve the people 
of this nation. 


Vernon V. Payne, ae ig Sh nm 


Business Education 


Education Division, North Texas State 
Denton, Texas. 













































Aids? 





Today it is recognized that learning is not 
limited entirely to the material included in a 
textbook, People learn by doing and by 
seeing. How well have the business teachers 
of today accepted the relatively new audio- 
visual aids? Are business teachers of our 
modern schools utilizing to the fullest extent 
the limitless possibilities of audio-visual aids? 

To determine the answer to these ques- 
tions a survey was made of Wisconsin sec- 
ondary schools. “A Survey of the Use of 
Visual Aids in the Teaching of Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping, and Shorthand in the State of 
Wisconsin” is the title of a thesis completed 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
a Master’s Degree at the State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


The specific purposes of this survey were 
to determine: 


1. The administrition of the audio-visual aids pro- 
gram. 

2. The financial assistance given to the audio-visual 
aids program. 

8. The financial aid given to the business education 
department for their own audio-visual aids pro- 
gram. 

4. The audio-visual equipment owned by the second- 
ary school. 

5. The facilities available for showing projected 
audio-visual aids. 

6. What visual aids were being used by typewriting, 
shorthand, and bookkeeping teachers. 

7. What rating of value, to the teaching of typewrit- 
ing, shorthand, and bookkeeping, was given to 
visual aids used by teachers of these subjects. 

8. What the frequency of use or intended use of the 
audio-visual aids films, filmstrips, slides, and 
opaque projections was for a semester in teaching 
these business subjects. 

9. What films, filmstrips, and opaque projections 
were found to be most helpful in the teaching of 
these business subjects. 


To achieve the purposes of this survey, 
a questionnaire, a letter explaining the pur- 
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Are Business Teachers 
Using Audio-Visual 





by FREDERICK O. BOEHME 
WEST DIVISION HIGH SCHOOL 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


This article is based on a study made in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for a Master’s degree 


at the University of Iowa 


pose of the survey, and a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope were sent to business 
teachers in 268 secondary schools in the 
state of Wisconsin. One hundred thirty- 
eight questionnaires, representing 138 sec- 
ondary schools, were completed and re- 
turned. 


For the purpose of this survey the second- 
ary schools in Wisconsin were grouped into 
three classifications—schools of 800 or more 


students were classified as Class A schools; | 


schools of 400 to 799 students were classified 
as Class B schools; schools of 00 to 399 
students were classified as Class C schools. 


Forty questionnaires were sent to Class A 
schools and twenty-five of these were com- 
pleted and returned. Fifty questionnaires 
were sent to Class B schools and thirty-two 
of these were completed and returned. One 
hundred seventy-eight questionnaires were 
sent to Class C schools and eighty-one were 
returned as completed questionnaires. 


Some of the conclusions reached as a result 
of this survey are: 


1. A part-time director of audio-visual 
aids was appointed in 20,or 80 per cent, 
of the Class A schools; in 24, or 75 per 
cent, of the Class B schools; and in 26, 
or $2.1 per cent, of the Class C schools. 
In 24, or 29.6 per cent, of the Class C 
schools the supervision of the audio- 
visual aids program is in the hands of 
the principal. This type of supervision 
can also be considered a part-time ac- 
tivity. Inadequate supervision of the 
audio-visual aids program exists in a 
large number of Class C schools. In 31, 
or 38.3 per cent, of the Class C schools 
there was no appointment of a director 
of audio-visual aids. 
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The most practical and assured method 
of securing funds for the audio-visual 
aids program is to include an allotment 
for audio-visual aids in the regular 
school budget. In 20, or 80 per cent, 
of the Class A schools; in 26, or 81.3 per 
cent, of the Class B schools; and in 54, 
or 66.7 per cent, of the Class C schools 
a regular budget allowance was made 
for the audio-visual aids program. 
However, in many secondary schools 
the specific need of funds to operate a 
sound audio-visual aids program is not 
recognized. ‘Too many schools leave the 
procurement of these funds up to the 
successful operation of various extra- 
curricular activities. 

Department financing for audio-visual 
aids is still to be desired by business 
education departments in 18, or 72 per 
cent, of the Class A schools; in 19, or 
59.4 per cent, of the Class B schools; 
and in 50, or 61.7 per cent, of the 
Class C schools. In most secondary 
schools of Wisconsin, business teachers 
must provide for their visual aid mate- 
rials which may be considered the prop- 
erty of the business education depart- 
ment. 

Class A schools were best equipped for 
the use of audio-visual aids. Class B 
and Class C schools, though amply 
equipped with film projectors and 
recording equipment, leave much to be 
desired in the acquisition of audio- 
visual aid equipment. Many schools 
in each classification are not amply 
equipped for a good audio-visual aids 
program. 

In each school classification the greatest 
number of schools have the auditorium 
and more than one classroom equipped 
for showing audio-visual aids. The 
equipping of the school’s auditorium for 
the showing of audio-visual aids was 
most popular in the Class A schools. 
Twenty-one, or 84 per cent, of the 
Class A schools; 19, or 59.4 per cent, of 
the Class B schools; and 39, or 48.1 
per cent, of the Class C schools are 
equipped for showing audio-visual aids 
in the school’s auditorium. More than 
one classroom is equipped for showing 
audio-visual aids in 21, or 84 per cent, 
of the Class A schools; in 23, or 71.9 
per cent, of the Class B schools; and 
in 87, or 45.7 per cent, of the Class C 
schools. In a very few schools of each 
classification, the utopian situation of 
having all classrooms equipped for 












showing audio-visual aids exists. 


6. Of the 138 typewriting teachers par- 
ticipating in this survey, 135 used 
blackboards, 183 used bulletin boards, 
123 used demonstrations, 120 used 
textbook illustrations, 119 used charts, 
and 102 used sound motion pictures. 
The. visual aids were not only found 
to be the most widely used visual aids, 
but they were also the most effective 
visual aids used in the teaching of 
typewriting. 

7. Of the 138 shorthand teachers par- 
ticipating in this survey, 130 used 
blackboards, 111 used bulletin boards, 
and 105 used demonstrations. There 
was an inconsistency in the use of 
other visual aids. References, text- 
book illustrations, and sound motion 
pictures were used by enough shorthand 
teachers to merit their being mentioned. 
In Class B schools, references are used 
by shorthand teachers in 27, or 84.4 
per cent, of these schools, and textbook 
illustrations are used in 24, or 75 per 
cent, of these schools. In each classifi- 
cation, the blackboard is rated as the 
most effective visual aid used in the 
teaching of shorthand. 


8. Of the 138 bookkeeping teachers par- 
ticipating in this survey, 126 used 
blackboards, 107 used textbook illus- 
trations, and 105 used bulletin boards. 
Demonstrations, though not widely 
used by bookkeeping teachers in Class 
B and C schools, are used by bookkeep- 
ing teachers in 19, or 76 per cent, of the 
Class A schools. In Class A, B, and C 
schools, the blackboard, textbook illus- 
trations, and bulletin boards were rated 
as the most effective visual aids used 
in the teaching of bookkeeping. 


9. The use or intended use of films, film- 
strips, slides, and opaque projections 
in the teaching of typewriting, short- 
hand, and bookkeeping was found to 
be very limited. 

As a result of this survey, it is recom- 
mended that present and future business 
education teachers be encouraged to study 
the possibilities of using audio-visual aids 
in teaching business subjects. Business edu- 
cation teachers must not only be taught the 
use of visual aids but they must also be 
taught how to operate and utilize the proper 
audio-visual aids equipment. When this is 
accomplished, audio-visual aids will be ac- 
ree by business teachers as an aid to 
effective teaching. 
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Students Are Guests of Business 


by LAURA M. WELLMAN, GENEVA HIGH SCHOOL 
GENEVA, NEW YORK 


Miss Wellman describes a plan by which her class and a 
class of Miss Adalaide Martin of Geneva High School gained 


some business orientation through the cooperation of a 


local committee. 


The advisory committee was formed by 


the New York high school business teachers and the Finger 
Lakes chapter of the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation. 


“Why, office work isn’t monotonous! I 
always thought it was! There’s never a dull 
moment!” 

“Td like to work’in that office! It’s beauti- 
ful there!” 

“That Miss Jones, the supervisor, is won- 
derful! So smart! And so attractive!” 

These and similar student comments 
resulted from day-long visits of senior 
secretarial students to business offices in our 
community. The comments were typical of 
the enthusiastic reactions that resulted from 
the visitation project. 

The visitation project developed from a 
conversation at a meeting of the Lay 
Advisory Committee for Business Education 
in Geneva, New York. The Committee itself 
was the expression of a mutual need by the 
Geneva High School faculty and the Educa- 
tion Committee of the National Office 
Management Association. The two organiza- 
tions were responsible for organizing the Lay 
Advisory Committee. At this particular 
committee meeting, a list of representative 
firms in the community to be visited by our 
students was compiled. Included on the list 
of firms to be visited were three factory of- 
fices, two savings banks, two insurance of- 
fices, a law office, a doctor’s office, a nursery 
firm’s office, a public utility office, a news- 
paper office, the main office of a large chain 
store, a retail chain store office, and a credit 
office — fifteen in all. Twenty-eight students, 
representing two classes, made the visits at a 
time convenient to each office. 

PREPARATION FOR THE visits. Before the 
visits began, both classes from which the 
students were drawn prepared an outline 
that included the things that the students 
were to observe during the visit. For pur- 
poses of comparison and discussion, we 
wanted to know the size of the office, its 
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equipment, the number of employees, and 
in general the main functions of that particu- 
lar office. 

We wanted to learn about the different 
types of work carried on in each office. To 
get this information each student asked the 
office employees to describe their particular 
job in the office. In a sense, it resulted in a 
general job analysis of each employee’s duties. 

While the students were preparing the 
outline, a discussion of attitudes toward 
work, standards of work demanded by busi- 
ness, and relationships within offices served 
to bring out the intangible objectives of the 
visit. There was also a lively discussion of 
the appropriate clothes Lo wear on the visit. 

THE visit. Before the students’ visit, a 
brief summary of the outline they had pre- 
pared was sent to each firm. This outline 
helped each office plan the day so that it was 
relatively easy for each student to get the 
desired information. In most instances, 
each student had a tour of the office, and 
then was assigned to one employee, who 
explained her duties, showed how she did 
some of the work assigned to her, and some- 
times let the student assist. The students 
were delighted to have an opportunity to use 
new equipment, to try unfamiliar equipment, 
to help sort and file, and to take dictation 
along with the regular employee. 

Usually each student worked with one or 
two other employees. Sometimes the student 
was given an opportunity to work for awhile 
in a department that especially interested 
her. In many cases the tour included a trip 
through the plant, if the office was part of a 
large concern. 

The students were well entertained. They 
were often guests of the office for lunch, going 
with other employees to a favorite restaurant 
or eating in the company cafeteria. 
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REPORTING THE visit. We wanted all the 
students to share in the visits and for that 
reason they were told in the beginning that 
an oral report was expected of them. This 
report was given before the combined classes 
and proved to be one of the best results of the 
project. The information had to be organized 
so that it could be presented effectively. 
Giving an oral report before their peers was 
difficult for some students; however, they 
did well and gained from the experience. The 
oral reports were also valuable as a basis on 
which to point out good office etiquette, 
good business practices, and the importance 
of details. Interrelationships between per- 
sons, between plans, and between businesses 
were discussed and their importance estab- 
lished. 

After each visit each student prepared a 
written report in duplicate, one copy was 
mailed to the office where the visit was made 
and the other copy submitted to the teacher. 
Preparation of these reports helped the stu- 
dents develop skill in organization of materi- 
al, in good English expression, and in prepa- 
ration of good “mailable” copies. The 
offices expressed particular interest in these 
reports. 

When each student composed a “thank 
you”’ note to be mailed to each office, we had 
another opportunity to develop skill in letter 
writing. For each letter we demanded “mail- 
ability.” 

The students returned from their visits 
with armloads of sample materials. From 
these sample materials items were selected 
and a large bulletin board was planned. The 
materials included letterheads, envelopes — 
all sizes and colors — invoice forms, applica- 
tion blanks, payroll forms, and forms typical 
of some businesses. These business forms 
made a colorful and attractive bulletin board 
display. When the forms were removed from 
the bulletin board they were catalogued and 
filed to be used by other classes as the need 
arose. 

concLusions. The students returned from 
these trips with a new poise and confidence. 
They were more realistic about what was 
expected of them because they were ac- 
quainted with the standards of business 
offices. While the students realized that they 
did not measure up to the standards observed 
they also knew that they had three months 
to improve, and they knew where to improve. 
More important, they knew about office 
organization, they knew where they would fit 
in an office, they knew how important a well- 
adjusted personality was, they knew how 
important a friendly and cooperative atmos- 
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phere was, and they realized that the work of 
every employee is important. Most impor- 
tant of all, however, the students returned to 
school inspired with the goal of achievement 
in the business world. They had met super- 
visors, office managers, and superior secre- 
taries, who not so many years ago had 
started as they were starting. Visiting with 
people in the business world had helped to 
give them the poise that all teachers rejoice 
to see in students. 

We, the teachers, also looked at the busi- 
ness world more realistically. Listening to 
the reports and trying to answer questions 
that puzzled the students made us realize 
that we were getting a refresher course in 
recent office standards, office customs, and 
office procedures. We heard about new office 
machines previously unknown to us and the 
wonders accomplished by these machines. 
We heard about new office supplies and forms 
designed to increase efficiency and to make 
the office employee’s work easier. We 
realized that there was a need for a change of 
emphasis in some courses — more practice 
in the use of dictating machines; more 
practice in record keeping, particularly in 
regard to payrolls; stricter standards of neat- 
ness; more efficient use of materials; more 
information about insurance, insurance poli- 
cies, figuring premiums, and so forth. 

From the students’ comments and the great 
interest shown by them, the firms themselves 
gained a great deal in student good will. 
The students were so impressed with what 
they saw that they told others about their 
trip. Again, and again, we heard students 
say, “I’d like to work there.” These visits 
were the beginning of the orientation proce- 
dure. Some of the strangeness of office jobs 
that makes for shyness and blunders has 
already been conquered. These students will 
ask questions more knowingly and pointedly. 

In many offices the visiting students have 
already made friends. These offices were 
given an opportunity to point out to the stu- 
dents what they expected in work standards, 
personal standards, and behavior standards. 
A day’s observation of a prospective em- 
ployee can show the employer whether or not 
the girl is suited to that office and that 
particular position. As a result of this project 
several girls are working part time — one 
with a chance at a full-time position — in 
some of these offices. Full-time positions 
have been promised to some of the students 
and many were asked to file applications at 
the offices where they visited. 

The entire project received the finest 

(Concluded from page 347) 
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Guidance Is Your Daily Job 


by HELEN CIOFFI 
CAMDEN HIGH SCHOOL 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 





What is guidance? Guidance takes 
in the whole field of “human rela- 
tionships,” which assists students 
in understanding themselves and 
provides direction for human en- 
ergies. We can say that guidance 
also helps an individual to discover, 
realize, and become aware of his 
own abilities and potentialities so 
that he may properly prepare him- 
self to meet the opportunities of a 
democratic society. 

The guidance of young people 
should be the primary aim of all 
teachers. Guidance in any school 





4. Are you interested in the 
student’s needs — immediate and 
future — and do you try to make a 
suppressed student smile once in 
awhile? 

5. Does your class have an in- 
formal atmosphere? Do students 
feel free to come to you for help? 

6. Are you informed on jobs and 
job opportunities as well as on 
schools and colleges in your com- 
munity in order that you may be 
able to furnish vocational guid- 
ance? 

7. Are you interested in your 








is not only confined to the guidance 

counselor, but every single teacher has a di- 
rect obligation to all students in helping them 
personally, vocationally, and academically. 

The trend and movement in American 
public school education has been toward the 
integration of guidance and guidance activi- 
ties with the curriculum pursued by the stu- 
dent. No longer can teachers afford to teach 
isolated subjects without relating them to 
everyday living. I think that the best educa- 
tion one can receive is by living — and this 
preparation for life is in the hands of all true 
teachers and masters. 

How can I guide my students effectively? 
How can I offer help when I have not been 
properly trained in guidance and the tech- 
niques involved? The answer to these 
questions is that any teacher can help any 
student if the teacher is willing to give a little 
time and energy to do so. First, we as 
teachers must consider ourselves. Do we 
possess what it takes to be effective in our 
own classrooms? Let us consider and ask 
ourselves the following questions: 

1. Do you have a real interest in boys and 

irls as human beings, aside from teaching 
skills and other related subject matter? 

2. Are you sympathetic and understanding 
when students come to you with a problem. 

8. Are you interested in the student’s back- 
ground and do you try to improve the indivi- 
dual personally in terms of good grooming? 
Do you help students establish a set of values 
for better living? 
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school and all of its activities? Do 
you try to place students in certain activities 
to provide for those individual differences 
and needs such as recognition, release of 
energies, and “pulling” the potential out of 
students that can go by unnoticed by the 
traditional teacher? 

8. Are you the example of the good business 
man or woman of your community and do 
you reflect those high qualities and charac- 
teristics we look for in others? 

These eight items add up to what every 
teacher hopes to get from his students — 
confidence! We do not get the confidence of 
our students by merely having them in class; 
but rather, we win and earn it. We win it by 
being genuinely friendly and interested in 
our students. We win it by working honestly 
and fairly and affording students the same 
kind of respect and courtesy we expect from 
them. We win it by understanding students 
and knowing that they, too, are people 
endowed with the same kind of feelings we 
have! 

Guidance is helping others — the help and 
counseling we give to poor students; the 
extra lunch to an unfortunate student; the 
encouragement given to those possessing the 
potential to do better; the recognition of 
special talents other than scholastic and 
academic; the deep interest and sympathetic 
ear we lend for building a better morale; the 
conditions created to promote social develop- 
ment; the pat on the back that provides an 

(Concluded on page 347) 
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Personal Standards for 
Office Workers 


by HORACE I. SEELEY, ASSISTANT TREASURER 
CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


An address given before the business education 
conference, Greensboro, North Carolina. 


The words “Personal Standards for Office 
Workers” can easily mean many things. In 
searching for a precise meaning as an ac- 
countant so often does, I recalled something 
Aristotle said: “It is the mark of an educated 
intellect to seek only so much exactness as 
may be required by the subject matter and 
the purpose to which it is to be put.” 

May I assume, then, we are considering 
primarily the office worker’s action charac- 
teristics of attitudes and behavior on the 
job? It may be the one word “attitudes” is 
the key to a common understanding, for 
attitudes influence behavior and behavior is 
the mirror of personal standards. 

The fact is there are no criteria, no 
generally-accepted standards for the atti- 
tudes and behavior of people who work in 
offices. Here, as everywhere, we deal with 
people as they are, not people as they should 
be. Of course, there is a limit, a floor or level 
below which no business will tolerate 
breaches of conduct. 

Success for every business is correlated 
with the continuous motivation of its em- 
ployees. The successful operation of an 
office involves a continuous process of per- 
sonal adjustments. Human resources must 
be purposeful!lvy tapped for maximum pro- 
ductivity. To the extent that productivity 
is affected by the personal standards of office 
workers, certainly to that extent attitudes 
and behavior, and in particular the attitudes 
of employees, are the concern of manage- 
ment and organization. As to whether good 
people, or for that matter happy people, 
actually produce more, I cannot give an 
unquestionable answer, ridiculously simple, 
to a problem of such dimensions. There is a 
tremendous area of truth in the proposition 
that the effectiveness of people is not directly 
related to their thought processes. We act 
without thinking a lot of the time. A large 
business organization uses the single word 
“Think” as its slogan and distributes signs 
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bearing this word everywhere. Yet, the cry 
continues to be heard, “I didn’t know the 
gun was loaded, and I’m so sorry.” 

What then can be reasonably expected of 
the attitudes of those who work in offices? 
What should be our aim in this regard? 

Certainly one of the aims should be to 
bring about a better understanding of our 
cost-price-profit system. Private enterprise 
(I like those words better than free enter- 
prise) simply harnesses the impulse of every 
man to serve himself, and relies on other 
natural forces to see that as he serves him- 
self, he serves society. ‘Therefore, since the 
impulse is to serve one’s self, the office 
worker’s intellectual make-up is directed 
toward essentially different values and goals 
from those of the business where he works, 
or those of the boss for whom, in a measure, 
he works. These differences in values and 
goals make living together both possible 
and profitable. What other system, I ask 
you, could make women’s open-toed shoes a 
fashion instead of a calamity? 

The point I am coming to is that every 
employee’s attitude on the job is to a large 
extent determined by whether he gets a 
meaningful satisfaction: from his work ex- 
perience. Management is learning, often the 
hard way through trial and error, that a 
mechanistic, predictive view of human 
nature is distorted. The grandest of all dis- 
putes is between those who are determined 
to manipulate man, and those who treat 
him, and let him grow, as an organism. We 
glibly say “we come at long last to man, the 
most amazing, the most interesting and 
intricate, as well as the most highly po- 
tential machine of all.” Then we discover 
man is not a machine. 

Soon or late a business finds it necessary 
to learn what workers want from their work 
if business.is to get what it wants from them. 
People are whole people psychologically just 
as they are whole people physically. Cause 
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and effect operates in offices just as it does 
elsewhere, grimly and relentlessly. 

A comparatively recent survey of several 
groups of high school pupils in the Pittsburgh 
area shows that both boys and girls listed as 
their employment interest the following aims 
in this precise order: (1) Type of work, 
(2) Security, (3) Advancement. 

Boys placed pay fourth; while girls listed 
hours fourth, working conditions fifth, and 
pay ninth. 

Incidentally, only 22 per cent of the girls 
and 17 per cent of the boys of this age group 
were inclined toward office work, though a 
greater number, something like one third of 
the girls and one fourth of the boys, actually 
enter this field. There are now more clerical 
workers than thére are sodbusters or 
farmers. 

Personality traits and attitudes develop, 
I believe, to some extent in a pattern which 
conforms with a person’s wants. In other 
words, just as people will follow any type of 
a leader who best meets their needs, so they 
tend to exhibit attitudes and behavior calcu- 
lated to get them the good things of life. 
I know babies do this deliberately. The 


cynic believes people rarely behave better 
than they are required. The optimist on the 
other hand, and I am one, believes people 


are adaptable and once they really want 
something, they will go to any lengths to 
get it, even to behaving well. 

If a chart were to be made of the abilities 
or qualifications of these young people who 
are choosing the office as their business 
career, it is unlikely the line would follow 
the usual biological bell-shaped curve, as for 
example 7-24-38-24-7 per cent. The curve 
would probably resemble a mountain peak, 
like 10-15-50-15-10 per cent, with few falling 
in the extremes. The reason, I believe, is 
because schools weed out most of the ex- 
tremes and they do not become clerical 
workers — those with low mentality and 
poor behavior catch on in part-time jobs 
elsewhere than in the office, and those with 
high mentality and superb behavior patterns 
gravitate toward teaching; the very top, of 
course, becoming teachers of business educa- 
tion. 

What the office finally gets from the labor 
market after the professions and creative 
arts have had their pick, is that remarkably 
fine person, the so-called average human 
being. 

Anyway, the office does not get many 
actual “unfits” though the “misfits” re- 
sulting from poor placement and from young 
people not knowing what they want to do is 
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a tragedy. For when office workers do not 
get from their work experience what thev 
want and expect, or when they are kept on 
jobs for which they have neither ability nor 
liking, it is not strange the seamy side of 
their personality begins to show, and since 
we are prone to judge others by their actions 
while we judge ourselves by our intentions, 
we say the person’s personal standards, or 
attitude, or behavior is poor. 

As a rule, attitudes can be expected to 
improve as a person ascends the scale in 
motivation impulses. I am one of those who 
believe there are many motivating influences 
and I do not think they can be reasonably 
grouped. Like the Northern Lights, motiva- 
tions change and fold and unfold into one 
another. But a recent well-written business 
article advanced the ideas that a person was 
first concerned with self-preservation, for 
safety of life and limb. From this the need 
is to be secure and free from sudden eco- 
nomic change. Next, there is a desire for 
social contacts and fellowship, the tribal 
instinct. From this point a person needs to 
feel worthy and respected, and highest of 
all, there is the desire to do the kind of work 
that expresses one as an individual. If, went 
on the article, the person operated on a 
higher motivation level, then the lower level 
could be more or less disregarded; but if a 
person lost out on, say, doing the kind of 
work he enjoyed and from which he got an 
emotional kick, then the need to have the 
next lower desire of being respected and 
thought important was intensified. 

It may be drawing rather a long bow to 
connect this with attitudes of office workers 
on the job, yet I have seen the tone of an 
office raised when people felt safe and secure 
and when they were allowed to do in their 
own way important, responsible work for 
which they had a genuine liking. 

If these things are so, office workers’ atti- 
tudes are largely determined by what 
happens to people in their work experience. 
This is what I suspected all along. 

The secret of an efficient office operation 
is good management: The people who work 
in one office are much like those who work 
in other offices. It’s management that is 
different. It is the better work environment 
that predetermines high personal standards 
of attitude and behavior. Give office workers 
safety and security, provide the means 
whereby they can themselves satisfy their 
need for fellowship and a pleasant social life, 
make them feel worthy and respected by 
doing the things which make people feel 
important and needed, and give them chal- 
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lenging work if possible. Do this first; then 
me the requirements of performance high, 
be fair and firm and enforce discipline if 
necessary. Attitudes and behavior in the 
office are a mirror of sound management, 
good methods and procedures. 

I have tried to imagine some symbol which 
would describe an ideal office worker, par- 
ticularly as regards personality traits. It 
might be, for example, the figure of a pyra- 
mid of which the capstone would be char- 
acter and the base emotional stability. I do 
not ask for emotional maturity because it is 
so rare — just stability. The body of this 
pyramid would be built of the worker’s many 
personality traits. Among them would be 
forcefulness, self-expression, good grammar, 
a pleasing voice, ability to listen, tact, 
optimism, good fellowship, freedom from 
bad habits, loyalty, sincerity, aim and pur- 
pose. I would not be much concerned with 
the size or kind or different quantities of 
these personality traits, only that they be of 
reasonably good quality and that there be 
enough of them to make a symmetrical 
pyramid of which the capstone is character 
and the base emotional stability. 

Of course, the ideal office worker needs 
other qualities if he is to become a champion, 
though training and experience must assist 
education to develop them. I think of the 
power to concentrate, memory, industri- 
ousness, receptiveness, the ability to make 
decisions, vision, and tenacity of purpose. 

A speaker at the International Conference 
of the National Office Management Associa- 
tion in Boston listed three things office 
workers need as a practical approach to 
“better attitudes.” I have picked out his 
three items, which are: 

1. “More resiliency.” There is too much stress 

being put on quick progress and security. The 
two do not often go hand in hand. No one can 


permanently escape censure; office workers should 
learn to roll with the punch. 

. “A better foundation in the English language.” 
There is great trouble from the misunderstanding 
of terms, so great that business objectives are 
often not understood. How would you describe 
the color white to a blind man? 

. “How we may live and grow in a competitive 
economy.” We need a better understanding of 
our cost-price-profit system which has resulted 
in 7 per cent of the world’s population producing 
more than 50 per cent of its goods and services, 
and we need to understand this in itself is not an 
end, but the means to an end, the end being, God 
willing, a superior human being. 

To judge adequately and fairly the per- 
sonal standards of office workers, we must 
believe that “as a man thinketh,” not what 
he thinks — his mental attitude, his habitual 
way of reacting, the day-by-day pattern of 
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how he thinks — tailors his personality traits 
and, finally, his character. 

Ultimately production for profits must be 
consistent with the abilities, interests, and 
motives of the employee. When we learn 
this thoroughly, the reward will be great. 

The aim must be an emerging pattern of 
personal standards which reflect a meaningful 
satisfaction from the employee’s work ex- 
perience. 








Guidance Is Your Daily Job 
(Continued from page 344) 


incentive to do better; and above all, the 
friendship that grows because we are people. 
To me, this is guidance — that which pre- 
vails from morning until night. Guidance 
cannot be separated into class periods or 
special times during special days. It takes 
place in the classroom, school activities, 
homerooms, assemblies and every other 
conceivable place where learning is in prog- 
ress. 

I am not in the least minimizing the busi- 
ness training that our students need for 
successful employment, but I firmly believe 
that a personal touch with them promotes 
confidence within themselves and at the same 
time blends the educational training and 
economic understanding into their whole 
personality. Neither am I refuting the value 
of learning facts. I am interested in the 
integration of all learning to develop good 
citizens in a democratic community. 

Our efforts in guidance can only be felt 
when the teacher-student relationship is 
sound. The personality and attitude of the 
teacher must weave itself into the sensitivity 
and consciousness of the students in and out 
of the classroom to assist them in achieving 
the goals of successful living. 








Students Are Guests of Business 
(Continued from page 343) 


cooperation from the business organizations, 
the school administration, the faculty, and 
the students. We feel that the offices should 
be commended upon the efficiency with 
which they planned these visits. We were 
also amazed at the amount of understanding 
displayed by the students in their reports on 
the visits. The results of this project show 
an increase in student motivation, in stu- 
dent accomplishment, and in personal gains 
for all the students involved. 
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CLERICAL 


OFFICE PRACTICE Wi 


Qnd Edition » By Agnew, Meehan, Loso 


In American education a student has a right to 
a broad education with skill training for a life- 
time occupation. It must go beyond narrow 
skill training for a beginning job. CLERICAL 
OFFICE PRACTICE is designed for a final 
integrating course that will tie together the 
loose ends of other skill training and knowledge 
and will add many new related skills and knowl- 
edge. It covers all the basic office duties and 
provides a “know how” of office occupations. 
It is more than training for a single job; it 
provides a sound basis for job success and pro- 


motion within a vocation. 





Available with: 


. Workbook of progress 


. Filing practice set 


. Teachers’ manual 
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. Tests and examinations South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 


New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Charles E. Cook Retires 


Charles E. Cook, 69, 
who for the last 29 years 
has served as director 
of business education for 
the Board of Education, 
Rochester, New York, 
has announced he will 
retire in June. 

During his long tenure 
as head of the city’s 
business education de- 
partment, Mr. Cook in- 
stituted a number of new 
business subjects and 
was responsible for de- 
veloping the present 

Mr. Cook business education pro- 
gram. He instituted the office practice 
program throughout the city’s secondary 
schools and founded the Adult Business 
Education Center at Jefferson High School 
in 1940. The office practice program, in- 
cluding business machines, served as « model 
for several other school systems in the 
country. , 

Commenting on Mr. Cook’s retirement, 
Superintendent Seymour said: “He has 
served the Board of Education and the 
citizens of Rochester through their pupils 
for 47 years and served them well. There is 
no one on the supervisory force who knows 
the teaching situations any better... He 
has been a real asset to administration with 
his logical and well-reasoned appraisals of 
difficult problems. I shall personally miss 
him as a very valued associate.” 

Mr. Cook joined the city school system in 
1908 as a teacher of business subjects, divid- 
ing his time between East and West High 
Schools. In 1909, he was assigned full time 
at West High. He was named head of the 
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department in 1918. He became director of 
business education for the city in 1926. 

Active in many educational organizations, 
he was one of the founders of the Children’s 
Memorial Scholarship Fund in 1918, one of 
the early members of the teacher salary com- 
mittee of the Rochester Teachers Associa- 
tion, and a member of the Salary Negotiating 
Committee since its beginning in 1947. He 
was an active sponsor of the Teachers’ 
Credit Union in 1927 and a member of the 
supervisory committee for 13 years. For 10 
years he was a member of the New York 
State Regents Examination Committee on 
Business Subjects. He also was a member 
of the Rochester chapter of the National 
Office Management Association and chair- 
man of its education committee. 

Mr. Cook has served on the high school 
evaluation committee and belongs to the 
Rochester Teachers Association, State 
Teachers Association, National Education 
Association, and Eastern P ness Teachers 
Association. 
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Dr. Stevens Sponsors World Tour 


Dr. Wayne Stevens, director of the School 
of World Business of San Francisco State 
College, and Dr. David Potter, associate 
professor of world business, San Francisco 
State College, will sponsor a World Business 
Survey Tour of Europe, June 26 to August 
22. It will be under the auspices of San 
Francisco State College School of World 
Business. College credit will be given for the 
tour, which will cover Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Netherlands, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, the Saar Valley, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, France, and England. For fur- 
ther information contact World Investment 
and Trade Corporation, 8 Wilshire Court, 
San Francisco 25, California. 
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Delta Pi Epsilon Selected Bibliography tor 1954 


The list of selected articles in business 
education for 1954, compiled by the various 
chapters of Delta Pi Epsilon, is given below. 
Professional books and yearbooks were not 
considered. 

Members of the Selection Committee were: 
Ruth I. Anderson, chairman, North Texas 
State College; Lawrence W. Erickson, 
University of California; and Helen H. 
Green, Michigan State College. 

Each issue of the business education peri- 
odicals for 1954 was evaluated by many 
persons, since identical assignments were 
given to at least two chapters. The judg- 
ments of the chapter members were then 
reconciled and only those articles with the 
highest rankings were included in the list. 
Each section of the bibliography was then 
submitted to outstanding business educators 
in that area for a final evaluation. 

The bibliography for 1954 is the fourth 
annual bibliography of selected articles. The 
list does not necessarily include all of the best 
articles published during the year. Some 
outstanding articles may not receive suf- 
ficient consideration because members do not 
have available copies of some of the maga- 
zines. However, the list does represent, from 
the viewpoint of the classroom teacher, those 
articles which were of most value to them. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


“Effective Business Education Through Public 
Relations,’ Marie Graesser. Balance Sheet, 
January, 1954. 


(The value of an organized public relations pro- 
gram to the business education department with 
suggestions for ways and means of establishing 
such a program.) 


*‘What Does the Supervisor Look for in His Class- 
room Visits?’ I. David Satlow. Balance Sheet, 
April, 1954. 


(A discussion of the factors a supervisor looks for 
in his classroom visits.) 





AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


“Business Helps the Schools,’ Inez Ahlering. 
Journal of Business Education, February, 1954. 
(Various ways in which business may co-operate 
with the school instructional program.) 


“Teaching Good Telephone Usage Realistically 
with a ‘Live’ Telephone Set,”’ William Wakefield. 
Balance Sheet, January, 1954. 


(A description of a unit on good telephone usage, 
taught with a ‘live’ telephone set.) 


“Using Textbooks and Related Teaching Aids,” 
M. Herbert Freeman. UBEA Forum, January, 
1954. 


(General and specific suggestions for effective use 
of textbooks, workbooks, teachers’ manuals, and 
company tests.) 
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BASIC BUSINESS 


“Business and Economic Terms,’’ Dean R. Mals- 
bary. Journal of Business Education, October, 
1954. 

(A list of common business and economic terms 
every student should know.) 


“‘General Business is ‘Life Adjustment,’ ”’ John R. 
Haubert. Business Teacher, January, 1954. 


(Every high school boy and girl should have a 
course in general business dealing with the busi- 
ness problems common to all.) 

“Guidance in Basic Business — Senior Level,” 
Dale P. Wren. UBEA Forum, March, 1954. 
(The importance of personal education and occu- 
pational information in terms of the individual 
students at the senior level.) 


“Ninth Grade Students Study the Business Com- 
munity,” Alma Dean. Balance Sheet, February, 
1954. 
(A description of field-trip procedures and meth- 
ods to be used in general business classes.) 

“Social Learnings in Business Law,” I. David 


Satlow. Journal of Business Education, April, 
1954. 


(A list of specific social learnings that should be 
reasonable outcomes of the study of law.) 
“Student Projects in General Business,’”’ Alan C. 


Lloyd, editor. Business Education World, April, 
1954. 


(Projects and activities for four unit topics in 
general business.) 


“Ten Basic Social-Study Techniques Applicable to a 
Consumer Class,’”’ Ramon P. Heimerl, Business 
Education World, June, 1954. 

(Social-study techniques that may be used in 
consumer classes and other basic business courses.) 

“20 Ways to Launch a General Business Unit,” 
Vernon A. Musselman. Business Education World, 
December, 1954. 

(Tested suggestions for methods of introducing 
unit topics in general business.) 





BOOKKEEPING 


‘*Are High Schools Graduating Income Tax Illiter- 
ates?”’ James B. Bower. Balance Sheet, February, 
1954. 


(Business education is responsible for making sure 
high school graduates are prepared for citizenship 
by being informed taxpayers.) 





“‘How to Assign Bookkeeping Homework,” Gilbert 
Kahn and M. Herbert Freeman. Business Teacher, 
February, 1954. 


(Bookkeeping homework should be practiced on 
today’s learning and homework procedures should 
be conducted on the basis of that concept.) 


‘‘New Frontier: Recordkeeping,” Arnold E. Schnei- 
der. Business Teacher, May-June, 1954. 


(The need for training more general clerical 
workers to meet the demands of business.) 


“The Income Tax Unit — Necessary Instruction,” 
E. H. Fairchild. Balance Sheet, December, 1954. 


(Specific suggestions for teaching the income tax 
unit in business courses.) 
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CLERICAL, SECRETARIAL, AND OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


‘How to Organize Group Projects for Your Sec- 
retarial-Practice Course,” Charles B. Hicks. 
Business Education World, April, 1954. 


(Steps to follow organizing group projects for a 
secretarial practice course. Also a list of represen- 
tative projects in secretarial practice.) 

“How to Organize the Subject Matter of Your Sec- 
retarial-Practice Course,” Charles B. Hicks. 
Business Education World, February, 1954. 
(Organization of a secretarial practice course using 
the rotation plan.) 

‘How to Overcome Common Problems of Your 
Secretarial-Practice Course,”’ Charles B. Hicks. 
Business Education World, June, 1954. 

(A discussion of ways to solve common problems 
in secretarial practice.) 

“Try This Business-Etiquette Quiz,’”’ Marie L. 
Carney. Business Teacher, June, 1954. 

(Common problems and situations which arise in 
the office with suggested solutions.) 

**Where + Who+ What =How in Office Practice,” 
LeRoy Brendel. UBEA Forum, February, 1954. 
(An analysis of who should teach office practice, 


where it should be taught, and what should be 
included.) 





DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION AND CO- 
OPERATIVE TRAINING 


“Fundamental Problems in Distributive Educa- 
tion,” Thomas E. Miller. Business Education 
World, June, 1954. 


(Problems reported by distributive education 
leaders, together with their suggested solutions.) 


“Sacramento Trains for Careers in Retailing,” 

Marilene Van Wagenen. UBEA Forum, April, 
1954. 
(A description of the retail merchandising cur- 
riculum, classroom activities, club activities, and 
merchants advisory committee of Sacramento 
Junior College.) 

“*The Stake of Distributive Education in National 
Prosperity,” R. C. Van Wagenen. UBEA Forum, 
April, 1954. 

(Can retailers keep consumer dollars flowing 
through channels of trade in 1954?) 








MISCELLANEOUS 


“Business English — Review or Preview?”’ Mary E. 
Posso. Balance Sheet, March, 1954. 


(Suggestions for a correlated study program in 
order to eliminate unnecessary duplication and 
repetition of subject matter in business English.) 
“Third Annual Problem Clinic,” edited by Katherine 
Humphrey. American Business Education, 
March, 1954. 
(A review of the Third Annual Problem Clinic of 
the NBTA Convention, 1954.) 





SHORTHAND AND TRANSCRIPTION 


“‘An Integrated Testing Program,” Tilly S. Dickin- 
son. Business Education World, March, 1954. 
(Description of a comprehensive integrated testing 
program at the end of the first year of shorthand 
and typewriting.) 
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“A Challenge to Some Commonly Accepted Short- 
hand Teaching Practices,” Arnold Condon and 
Rowena Wellman. UBEA Forum, October, 1954. 


(The authors question some of the commonly 
suggested teaching techniques in shorthand and 
suggest some new approaches in developing skill.) 

“How to Start Office-Style Dictation,’’ Ruth Gavin, 
Business Education World, November, 1954. 
(Illustrations of various types of revisions and 
changes which occur in office style dictation.) 

“Integrating Office Skills and Knowledges,”” Faborn 
Etier. UBEA Forum, November, 1954. 
(The importance of integrating office skills and 
knowledges with a description of units designed for 
this purpose.) 

“Shorthand Can Be Taught in Less Time,” William 
C. Himstreet. UBEA Forum, October, 1954. 


(Procedures for teaching shorthand in less time 
through the active participation of every student.) 


“What We Know About Shorthand and Transcrip- 
tion — from Research,”’ Sub-Committee of Joint 
Committee on Co-ordination and Research in 
Business Education. UBEA Forum, January, 
1954. 


(A report of the findings of research in the field of 
shorthand and transcription.) 


“When You Teach Gregg Simplified,’ Madeline S. 
Strony. Business Teacher, March and April, 1954. 
(Twenty-five highlights in the teaching of Gregg 
Shorthand Simplified.) 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


“‘Business-Education, 1954,” Roy W. Poe. Business 
Teacher, January, 1953-1954. 


(A summary encouraging aspects of business edu- 
cation, important problems business teachers face 
today, what today’s employer demands in addition 
to clerical skills.) 

“Do You Get Along With Students?” Ethel Hart. 
Business Teacher, February, 1954. 


(A check list to help teachers take an inventory of 
what things they are to develop —or not de- 
velop — harmony between themselves and their 
students.) 


“For Evening School, A Rose,” Greta LaFollette 
Larson. Business Teacher, March, 1954. 
(The importance of a dedicated spirit in teaching 
in evening school.) 


“Is Teaching a Profession?” J. Milnor Dorey. 
Business Education World, November, 1954. 


(A dialogue illustrating the fact that teachers, 
unlike physicians and lawyers, seldom receive any 
fees for professional services outside the class- 
room.) 


“Orientation of Newly Graduated Business Teach- 
ers,” Earl A. Dvorak. Balance Sheet, November, 
1954. 


(The importance of a well-planned orientation 
program for newly graduated business teachers 
which includes information on the _ school’s 
philosophy of education, relationship among 
the various business courses, responsibility for 
guidance and for extracurricular activities.) 

“Telling Pupils Where They Stand,’”’ Dorothy L. 
Travis. Business Teacher, April, 1954. 


(How to plan a student conference and what fac- 
tors to discuss.) 
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‘*The Business Education Instructor Also Teaches 
Reading,” Bernard E. Budish. Journal of Business 
Education, November, 1954. 


(Suggestions for developing the reading ability of 
your business education students.) 

**The Business Teacher Shortage Is Here,’’ Milton C. 
Olson. Balance Sheet, December, 1954. 


(An analysis of the business teacher supply and 
demand situation with suggestions on what can 
be done to relieve the critical business teacher 
shortage.) 


“The Teacher Shortage in Business Education,” 
Theodore Woodward. Balance Sheet, November, 
1954. 


(An analysis of the business teacher supply and 
demand situation together with suggestions for 
what can be done to relieve the critical business 
teacher shortage.) 


“Time Out for Little Things,’”’ Sister Bernadette 
Marie. Journal of Business Education. December, 
1954. 

(The responsibility of teachers for pointing out 
morale issues whenever they arise in the classroom.) 

“Trends in Business Occupations,” Herbert A. 
Tonne. Journal of Business Education, April, 1954, 
(An analysis of 1950 census data revealing tha 
remarkable small change has taken place in busi 
ness occupations since 1940.) 


“Why Good Beginners Fail in the Office,” A. G. 
DeVaughn. Balance Sheet, November, 1954. 
(A nation-wide survey by NOMA reveals that 
attitudes of beginning office workers are the key to 
job success.) 


TYPEWRITING 


“Accentuate the Positive,’’? W. C. Knaak, Jr. Bal- 
ance Sheet, March, 1954. 


(Positive motivation devices to be used in type- 
writing classes.) 


“Exploring More Mysteries in Transferring the Skill 
of Manual and Electric Typists,’’ Laddie J. Fedor. 
Business Education World, April, 1954. 


(A study in which it was found that skillbuilding 
on a manual can be transferred to an electric and 
vice versa. Also switching students from one 
machine to another boosted the students’ prog- 
ress.) 


‘Letter Placement by the One-Inch Judgment Meth- 
od,” Virginia D. Henning. Business Education 
World, June, 1954. 


(A method of teaching judgment placement in 
typing letters.) 


“‘The Gross Speed-Per Cent of Error Method of 
Scoring Timed Writings,” Russell J. Hosler. 
UBEA Forum, December, 1954. 


(A description of the gross speed-per cent of 
error method of scoring timed writings. Article 
includes chart for combining speed and per cent 
of error into one score.) 

“Typing Drills ...for Technique,” Fred Winger. 
Business Education World, March, 1954. 
(A series of typing drills designed to improve 
students’ technique in operating the special 
mechanisms of the typewriter.) 





“Typing Drills . .. for Number Control,” Mary E. 
Connelly. Business Education World, April, 1954. 
(A series of typing drills for building number 
control.) 


“What We Know About Electrics,” Fred Winger. 
Business Education World, June, 1954. 


(A survey of the status of electric typewriters in 
the schools today; summarization of the research 
dealing with electrics. Article includes extensive 
bibliography on articles on electric typewriting.) 

“Yes, They Proofread, If —,’”’ LeRoy A. Brendel. 
Journal of Business Education, March, 1954. 
(Developing student interest in proofreading. 
Suggestions for teaching proofreading together 
with a list of effective devices.) 








NOMA — Peabody Conference 


A conference devoted to current problems 
in office management was held at George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee, on February 12, in co-operation 
with the Nashville chapter of the National 
Office Management Association. Consultants 
were: J. I. Gaulding, Retain Credit Company, 
Atlanta; Ralph Eidem, Ernst and Ernst 
Company, Chicago; Walter Emmerling, 
Procter and Gamble Company, Cincinnati; 
and Marks Alexander, Tennessee Eastman 
Company, Kingsport, Tennessee. Technical 
sessions were concerned with the effective 
utilization of office space, the application 
of electronics to office equipment and office 
operations, personnel probleins in the office, 
and methods improvement for small offices. 

The conference was under the direction of 
Dr. Theodore Woodward, past president of 
the Nashville chapter and head of the De- 
partment of Business Education, George 


Peabody College. 


Missouri Business Teachers Conference 


The Missouri business teachers held their 
annual spring conference on the campus of 
the University of Missouri, Columbia, on 
Saturday, March 19. The theme of the con- 
ference was “Looking Ahead in Business 
Education.” 

The chief participants in the morning gen- 
eral session and the morning and afternoon 
sectional meetings were: Charles E. Zoubek, 
shorthand editor, Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany; O. H. (Happy) Day, training manager, 
Butler Manufacturing Company; Susan 
Thias, International Business Machines 
Corporation; D. R. “Dynamite” Alexander, 
traffic manager, Union Pacific Railroad; 
Gladys Bahr, Stephens College; Everett 
Keith, executive secretary, Missouri State 
Teachers Association. 

Dr. Charles E. Kauzlarich, head of the 
Division of Business Education, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, is president of 
the Association. 
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Rapidly Growing 
in Popularity 


The new fourth edition is already adopted in Florida 
(basal), Alabama (basal), North Carolina (basal), Idaho 
(multiple), Oklahoma (multiple), Tennessee (multiple), 
and Indiana (multiple). The previous edition is adopted 


in Georgia (multiple), Kentucky (multiple), and South 
* Carolina (basal). 





Consumer 
Economic 
Problems 


Fourth Edition +« By Wilson and Eyster 


















CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS, Fourth Edition, is a completely revised edition of a book 
that has been popular for more than fifteen years. It has been revised in terms of recent trends of 
thought in this field and in terms of changes that have taken place in subject matter. It has also 
been improved from a point of view of organization and presentation. Many teachers have con- 
tributed to the improvements that have gone into this book. 





CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is a highly integrated textbook. It deals with many things 
of vital interest. It touches upon the subject areas of economics, business principles, legal prin- 
ciples, and weaves all of these together into an important pattern dealing with buying, saving, 
investing, and managing one’s personal affairs. Some of the topics dealt with include installment 
buying, small loans, renting a home, buying a home, buying insurance, social security, under- 
standing advertising, buying clothing, and budgeting. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle,N. Y. ChicagoS SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Catholic Meeting in Atlantic City 


Sister M. Dorothy, O.P., Bishop McDon- 
nell Memorial High School, Brooklyn, New 
York, president of the Catholic Business 
Education Association, has announced the 
program for the tenth annual convention, 
which will be held in conjunction with the 
National Catholic Education Association at 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, on April 13 and 14. 

Sister Catherine Maria, C.S.J., St. Bren- 
dan High School, Brooklyn, New York, is 
the general chairman of the C.B.E.A. 
convention and is also the chairman of the 
Eastern Unit. 

The program, in its tentative state, ap- 
pears below. It shows the essential plans of 
the convention which will carry as its theme: 


*“Aims of the C.B.E.A.” 


PROGRAM 
Wednesday, April 13, 1955 


9:00 a.m. — Mass of Thanksgiving and Petition for 
God's Blessing on the C.B.E.A. Activities 
(Our Lady Star of the Sea Church, Cali- 
fornia and Atlantic) 
Celebrant: Rev. Charles B. Aziere, O.S.B. 
St. Benedict's College, Atchison, 
Kansas 
10:45 a.m. — National Executive & Editorial Board 
Meeting 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 


9:00 a.m. — Mass for the Living and Deceased mem- 
of the C.B.E.A. (Our Lady Star of the Sea 
Church, California and Atlantic) 
Celebrant: Rev. Patrick Malone, S.J. 
Chairman of the Atlantic Unit 
St. Mary’s University, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia 
9:45 a.m. — Registration 


GENERAL SESSION 
10:00 a.m. — Welcome 
Most Rev. Bartholomew J. Eustace, 
S.T.D. Bishop of Camden, New Jersey 
11:00 a.m. — “Growth of the C.B.E.A.” 
Sister M. Dorothy, O.P., National 
President 
Pioneer Member of the Association 
11:30 a.m.— “Place of Business Education in our 
Catholic Institutions.” 
Rev. Martin F. Henneberry, S.J. 
Director of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration 
St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, New 
Jersey 
12:45 p.m. — Luncheon 
Toastmaster: Brother James Luke, F.S.C. 
National Vice-President of C.B.E.A. 
St. Mary’s College, Winona, Min- 
nesota 
Speaker: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry M. Hald 
Superintendent of Schools 
Diocese of Brooklyn 
Topic: “The Tenth Anniversary of the C.B.E.A.— 
Its Achievements and Its Possibilities in 
the Future.” 


Thursday, April 14, 1955 
2:30 p.m. — Sectional Meetings 


HIGH SCHOOL PANEL 


Theme: “An Evaluation of the C.B.E.A. Objectives 
on the High School Level.” 
Chairman: Sister Irene de Lourdes, C.S.J. 
St. Joseph’s Commercial High School 
Brooklyn, New York 
Panel: “Ways and Means of Encouraging Mem- 
bers to Share Their Teaching Skills and 
Knowledge.” 
Sister Ann Joseph, R.S.M. 
Sacred Heart High School 
Waterbury, Connecticut 


‘Service Aids Provided 
Teachers” — 

Rev. Brother William, O.S.F. 
St. Leonard’s High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


“The ‘Esprit de Corps’ of the C.B.E.A. and 
Its Value to All Members” — 

Sister M. Geraldine, D.C. 

Seton High School 

Baltimore, Maryland 


COLLEGE PANEL 


Theme: “An Evaluation of C.B.E.A. Objectives on 
the College Level.” 
Chairman: Sister M. Athanasia, C.S.J. 
National Secretary of the C.B.E.A. 
Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts 
Panel: “Curriculum Changes Influenced by the 
C.B.E.A.” — 
Brother Remigius, S.C. 
Thibodaux College 
Thibodaux, Louisiana 


“An Evaluation of Business Education 
Literature” — 

Rev. Charles B. Aziere, O.S.B. 

Editor, Catholic Business Education Review 
St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas 


“The C.B.E.A.—A Guiding Factor in 
Graduate Courses in Business Educa- 
tion” — 
Mr. Edmund A. Smith 
Assistant Dean, College of Commerce 
Notre Dame University 
South Bend, Indiana 

4:00-5:00 p.m. — Hospitality Hour 


for Business 





NEW 1955 
METHODS OF TEACHING 
BOOKKEEPING 


by Lewis D. Boynton 


METHODS OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING is a 
comprehensive book covering the status, the curricu- 
lum, psychology of learning, objectives, planning, 
materials, resources, equipment, trends, and specific 
teaching procedures. It contains an appendix with 
topics for student projects, general methods of teaching, 
and a study to determine course content. 


Single copy price $3.00 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 5 
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California F.B.L.A. 


On April 15 and 16 the Sixth Annual 
California State Future Business Leaders of 
America Convention will be held at the 
Lafayette Hotel, Long Beach, California. 
Highlights of the week end will include talks 
by the Reverend Bob Richards, known as the 
‘pole vaulting preacher,” who recently was 
featured on the Ralph Edwards “This Is 
Your Life’ TV broadcast; Dr. John L. 
Goodwin, chairman of the Commercial 
Aviation Department of the University of 
Southern California, speaking on “New 
Horizons in a World of Supersonic Speed”’; 
William C. Himstreet, assistant professor of 
business education, University of Southern 
California, speaking on “Putting Your Best 
Foot Forward”; and the closing banquet 


talk will be given by Judge Martin De Vries, 
a very popular citizen leader of Long Beach. 
In keeping with the idea established by the 
national convention last year, the California 
chapter is inaugurating this year “a Miss and 
a Mr. Future Business Executive Award.” 
A perpetual trophy is being provided by the 
Long Beach Chamber of Commerce. Other 
awards to be presented will be the Activity 
Award, Publicity Award, and Display 
Award. Members of the Long Beach NOMA 
Education Committee will be the judges. 
There are now 80 chapters in the state of 
California. The convention is being sponsored 
by the F.B.L.A. chapters of Long Beach with 
Jackie Kozak as student chairman and 
Dwight Wentzel as faculty chairman. 








International Business 


Plans are being made for the seventh 
International Business Education Confer- 
ence which will be held at the University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, on June 6 
and 7, 1955. This conference is attended by 
teachers from North Dakota, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, and Canada. 

Business education specialists on the staff 
will include John L. Rowe, professor of 
business education, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, De Kalb; Earl G. Nicks, 
Underwood Typewriter Company; and War- 
ren G. Meyer, teacher trainer for distributive 


Education Conference 


education, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis. 

Discussions on each subject area in busi- 
ness education will be led by panels com- 
posed of couference staff members and 
teachers attending the conference. Arrange- 
ments have also been made for book exhibits 
and business machines demonstrations. 

The committee in charge of arrangements 
includes Dean Thomas J. Clifford, Dean 
Martelle L. Cushman, Dr. M. Adeline 
Olson, Oswald M. Hager, and Dorothy L. 
Travis, general chairman. 








Racine Catholic Teachers 


Business Teachers in the Archdiocese of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, held a commercial 
institute at St. Catherine’s High School, 
Racine, Wisconsin, on February 19. This is a 
new organization. The president is Brother 
Joseph of Bosco High School, Milwaukee. 

There were group meetings on bookkeep- 
ing, shorthand, office practice, and typewrit- 


ing. Sister Joseph Ellen, head of the Com- 
mercial Department, St. Catherine’s High 
School, Racine, put on a demonstration of 
teaching office practice. She used a class of 
28 students and demonstrated the perfection 
of skills, development of responsibility, 
stimulating initiative, and inspiring Chris- 
tian principles. 


Fred H. Dearworth 


Fred H. Dearworth, associate editor of THe Batance Sueert, died Mon- 
day, February 21, after an illness of several months. Mr. Dearworth was a teacher 
in Illinois before joining the staff of the U. S. Naval Training School at Indiana 


University during the war. 


He later served as a lieutenant in the Navy before 


joining the staff of South-Western Publishing Company. 


Because of his many activities in South-Western Publishing Company, he 
will greatly be missed by his associates and by his many friends in the pro- 


fessional field. 
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GENERAL 


BUSINESS 


6“ Edition 
By Crabbe, Salsgiver 
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A VITAL PART OF EDUCATION 


Business is a center of interest for all teen- 
age students. Business will always be a 
dominant factor in their lives. GENERAL 
BUSINESS has immediate interest and 
future value because it develops an under- 
standing of business environment and 
business procedure. Through this course 
students may get basic business training 
for personal use and at the same time 
they may build a background for business 
education if they decide to specialize in 
that area. 
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TIMELY BUT LASTING 
GENERAL BUSINESS has an immediate appeal 


because it deals with vital topics of immediate 
interest and future value. It deals with the func- 
tions of business that will be encountered in per- 
sonal experiences and in business careers. 
GENERAL BUSINESS will open up to each 
student in a practical way a plan for effective 
business living. 


A STUDENT-CENTERED BOOK 


GENERAL BUSINESS is built around immediate 
interest because it deals with topics that high 
school students can understand. Topics are built 
around home situations and business situations 
that are realistic. The student is treated as a 
near adult which he appreciates at this age. 
There is a careful balance of treatment of things 
with which the student is immediately familiar 
and those that require him to reach out into new 
experiences. 


BASED ON 25 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


Continuously for a period of twenty-five years 
GENERAL BUSINESS has grown in popularity. 
It has become the leading book in its field be- 
cause of careful refinement, enrichment, and 
general improvement. Its extensive use and its 
repeated use in thousands of schools prove the 
validity of its claim to leadership. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 2 
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Pi Omega Pi Chapter Receives Award 


Gamma Nu chapter of Pi Omega Pi, 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledge- 
ville, Georgia, has been given the annual 
chapter award for 1954. In the picture below, 
Dr. Audrey Dempsey, national organizer, 
is presenting the award which was given 

irly this year. 

Those in the picture are as follows: From 
left to right, Barbara Craig, alumnus; Myra 


Bagwell, historian; Elisabeth Anthony, fac- 
ulty; Dr. Audrey Dempsey, national or- 
ganizer; Dr. Donald Fuller, chairman of the 
Division of Business Administration; Jane 
White, faculty sponsor; Carolyn Gill, pledg- 
ee; Elaine Burch, president; Sally Robin- 
son, corresponding secretary; Lily Parker, 
secretary; Jane Chalkley, vice-president; 
Joe Specht, faculty-treasurer. 








Palmer Awarded Doctorate 


Harold O. Palmer, 
head of the Department 
of Business Education, 
Eugene High School, 
Eugene, Oregon, was 
awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Education by 
Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oregon. The 
title of his doctoral study 
is ““Tachistoscopic Train- 
ing for Beginning Typing 
Students in a Secondary 
School.” 

Dr. Palmer obtained 
his B.A. degree from 
Emporia State College, 
Emporia, Kansas, and his Master’s degree 
from the University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon. He taught in Kansas schools, Kla- 
math Union High School, Klamath Falls, 
Oregon, and Klamath-Bend Community 
College. He has been teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 











Harold Palmer 





How Good Are Our 
Teaching Materials? 


One of the great educational docu- 
ments of our times is a book of approxi- 
*mately 100 pages entitled “How Good 
Are Our Teaching Materials?” devel- 
oped and produced by the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, 2 West 45th Street, New York 
36, New York. It is a guide to the 
understanding and improvement of 
teaching materials. It touches upon 
such topics as critics, textbooks, audio- 
visual materials, and supplementary 
aids. There are excellent check lists for 
the selection of teaching materials. 
This document should be in the hands 
of every school administrator and 
supervisor. It would make a valuable 
contribution in all teacher-training 
courses and a valuable asset in the 
hands of individual teachers. 

















Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PROGRAMS OF OFFICE PRACTICE AND PROCEDURES 
This 16-page booklet, which is available free, includes hay following parts: Part I, omar Mahe Programs for 
Office Practice; Part Il, Outlines and Suggested Materials for Programs of Office Practice and Proced; 
ography of Office Practice Plans; Part IV, Materials for Office Practice and Related Training. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 
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Pennsylvania Spring Conferences 


Two conferences are scheduled for April 
by the Pennsylvania Business Educators 
Association. The Western Section Confer- 
ence will be held at Greensburg High School 
on Saturday, April 16, 1955. Two weeks later, 
on April 30, 1955, the Eastern Section Con- 
ference is scheduled for Bloomsburg State 
Teachers College. 

“Business Education Challenges Today” 
is the theme chosen for the Greensburg 
Conference. At the opening session, Dr. 
James Meehan, chairman of the Division 
of Business Education, Hunter College, will 
give the keynote address, “Attaining Goals 
in Business Education.” A series of section 
meetings will follow: 

Typewriting: “‘New Developments in the Teaching of 

T ypewriting” 
Speaker: Philip Pepe, Manager, 
Services, Remington Rand, Inc. 
Chairman: Eileen Penisch, West Deer High 
School 

Bookkeeping: 

Speaker: A. E. Drumheller, State Teachers 
College, Indiana 


Sales-Distributive Education: “Automaton vs. Atom- 
man” 
Speaker: Dr. 
Pittsburgh 
Chairman: Charles W. Steadman, University of 
Pittsburgh 


Shorthand: “‘Changes in the Second Edition of Gregg 
Shorthand, Simplified” 
Speaker: Charles E. Zoubek, Gregg Publishing 
Company 
Chairman: Gina Filipponi, Burgettstown High 
School 


Office Practice: “Recent Developments in Office 
Practice” 
Speakers: Dr. James Meehan, Hunter College 
Philip Pepe, Remington Rand, Inc. 
Chairman: Noble Fritz, Punxsutawney High 
School 


Typewriter 


Sidney Parnes, University of 


Social Business: “Implications of Current Research 
for the Teacher of Basic Business Subjects” 
Speaker: Dr. John Hanna, State College High 
School 
Chairman: Arthur Yon, Hollidaysburg High 
School 


A luncheon session will complete the full 
program. Eugene Bertin, assistant execu- 
tive secretary of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, will be the speaker. 
Of special interest will be the presentation of 
the plaque by the Association to a recognized 
leader of business education in Western 


Pennsylvania. This year’s award will be 
given to Dr. Margaret Ely, professor and 
head of the Department of Secretarial 
Studies, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
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The program chairman for this conference is 
Virginia Lewis, Brownsville High School. 
The arrangements chairman is Steven 
Shuster, Greensburg High School. 

The Eastern Section Conference of the 
Pennsylvania Business Educators Associa- 
tion is being held at Bloomsburg State 
Teachers College as part of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary celebration of business educa- 
tion at the College. The theme is “The Next 
Twenty-five Years in Business Education in 
Pennsylvania.” A series of section meetings 
will occupy the first part of the morning 
session as follows: 


1. “What effect will changes in school organization 
have upon business education?” 


Co-ordinator: Cortez E. Fisk, Dept. of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 

Leader: Dr. Etta C. Skene, Chairman, Business 
Department, Shippensburg State Teachers 
College 

Members: Clyde Klinger, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg; Blanche Clifton, Cen- 
tral-Bucks Joint High School, Doylestown; 
Emily Heddon, Carlisle Area Joint High School 








. “What effect will the problems of labor and man- 
agement have upon business education?” 


Co-ordinator: Albert L. Gray, Jr., head, Depart- 
ment of Business, Elizabethtown College 

Leader: Elizabeth L. Schwalm, Lower Merion 
High School 

Members: Joanne R. Cuff, Central-Bucks Joint 
High School, Doylestown; Robert Prosser, 
Chester High School; Harriet Love, Bucknell 
University 








‘ 


. “What will be the role of business education in the 
general education program?” 








Co-ordinator: Dr. James Gemmell, director, 
Dept. of Business Education, Pennsylvania 
State University 

Leader: Mary Stella, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity 


. “How will business education help to meet the 
needs of the businessman?” 


Co-ordinator: John M. Aichele, Milton Hershey 
High School, Hershey 

Leader: J. Wesley Knorr, public relations director, 
Magee Carpet Co. 

Members: Evelyn R. Kulp, Ambler High School; 
Edith Bartha, Chester High School; Patricia 
Houtz, Sunbury Area Joint High School 








. “How will business education contribute to the 
problem of character building?” 


Co-ordinator: Lowell H. Fisher, West Chester 
Joint High School 

Leader: Howard Strouse, commercial supervisor, 
Philadelphia Schools 

Members: Elizabeth Davenport, Kingston Bor- 
ough High School; Lawrence Klotz, Allentown 
High School; Mary Bowersox, Middleburg Joint 
High School 
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6. ““What will be the status of the business depart- 





ment administrator and supervisor?” 


Co-ordinator: Alfred Schimmel, Wilkes-Barre, 
supervisor of business education 

Leader: Edgar A. Rabenold, Allentown High 
School 

Members: Norman Maza, supervising principal, 
Harford Township Schools: John Kushma, 
supervising principal, Clifton Heights School 
District; Gladys Worth, Scott Senior High School 





Following these meetings, there will be a 
general session at which the speaker will be 
Les Giblin, one of the great sales trainers in 
this country. At the luncheon, in the college 
dining room, Dr. Harvey Andruss, president 
of Bloomsburg State Teachers College, will 
be honored when he is presented the plaque, 
honoring him as an outstanding leader of 
business education in Eastern Pennsylvania. 
William I. Reed, Bloomsburg High School, 
is the program chairman for the Eastern 
Conference, and Clayton H. Hinkel, Blooms- 
burg State Teachers College, is the arrange- 
ments chairman. 

. 7 * 


Columbia University Workshop 


Teachers College of Columbia University 
announces a six-week workshop for teachers 
of business subjects at the high school or 
college level. The workshop will operate on 
a basis of from one to six weeks’ duration 
depending upon the interest and needs of 
those who attend. 

The workshops will be held in the follow- 
ing teaching areas: shorthand, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, secretarial and office practice, 
and general business. Among those who will 
participate as leaders of the workshop are 
Lawrence Erickson of the University of 
California at Los Angeles; Kenneth Zimmer 
of the Richmond Professional Institute of 
Richmond, Virginia; and Mary Ellen 
Oliverio of Teachers College. 

The workshop in the teaching of typewrit- 
ing will be held from July 5 to July 22 with 
Mr. Erickson in charge. Mr. Erickson will 
also be in charge of the workshop in short- 
hand which will be held from July 25 to 
August 12. The bookkeeping, general busi- 
ness, and office practice workshops will run 
for the entire six weeks, but those who wish 
to attend the workshops for a shorter period 
of time may do so. 

These workshops may be attended with or 
without college credit. Those who wish 


additional information may write to Profes- 
sor Mary Ellen Oliverio, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 525 West 120th Street, 
New York 27, New York. 
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New Officers in Teacher Training 





The National Associa- 
tion of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions 
met at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel in Chicago on 
February 24-26. The 
program for this meeting 
was published in the 
February issue of THE 
BaLaNcE SHEET. The 
annual meeting was well 
attended and there was 
very active participation 
in all of the group meet- 
ings. 

Dr. Lewis R. Toll 
of Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois, was elected 
president for a two-year term. Other officers 
elected for two-year terms are: vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. Robert P. Bell, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana; secretary, Dr. 
Donald J. Tate, Texas Technological Col- 
lege, Lubbock, Texas. 





Lewis Toll 


Beckett Awarded Doctorate 


Alvin C. Beckett, chairman of the depart- 
ments of business administration and execu- 
tive secretarial studies at Monmouth Junior 
College, Long Branch, New Jersey, was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Education 
from the School of Education, New York 
University, in February, 1955. The title of 
his study is “Accounting for the Layman.” 

Dr. Beckett received his B.S. degree from 
State Teachers College, Trenton, New 
Jersey, and his M.A. degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. In addition 
to his teaching experience on the junior 
college level for nine years, he previously 
taught at North Arlington High School, 
North Arlington, New Jersey, for seven years 
and at Monterey Union Adult School, Mon- 
terey, California, for one year while stationed 
with the U.S. Army at Fort Ord, California. 

In addition to his teaching experience, 
Dr. Beckett has had extensive summer busi- 
ness employment experience. He has also 
authored typewriting tests for the New 
Jersey Business Education Association, co- 
authored a typewriting manual for field 
artillery clerks while in service, written 
a number of articles which have appeared 
in professional publications, and conducted 
a number of follow-up studies for Monmouth 
Junior College. 
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100 PER CENT 


This new twentieth edition is already adopted in all 
states that have made recent adoptions, including 
Indiana (multiple), Kansas (multiple), Mississippi 
(basal), Oklahoma (multiple), Oregon (multiple), 
Idaho (cobasal), North Carolina (basal), New Mexico 
(multiple), Florida (basal), Tennessee (multiple), and 
Alabama (basal). 


PLUS 


It is adopted already for basal use in several thousand schools, 
including the high schools of Los Angeles, Kansas City, Detroit, 
Pontiac, San Francisco, San Diego, Akron, Toledo, Cincinnati, 
and St. Louis. 


In many other cities it is on the approved cobasal, or multiple 
list and is used in the majority of schools. In all states where 
it is adopted multiple or cobasal it is used in the vast majority 
of the schools and closely approaching 100 per cent in most of 
these states. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle,N.Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 





COMPARE: IT GIVES YOU 
MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


Compare quality, coverage, accuracy, teachability, depend- 
ability, and cost. 2oth Century offers you more for your money 
in materials, service, and satisfaction. 


Adopt it for your next class. Use it with confidence and pride. 


U2 Catinrg 


NOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 


Thoroughly modern with standard forms, terminology, and pro- 
cedure; and in harmony with Internal Revenue Code. 


Simplified presentation, step by step, through constantly expanding 
spiral or cycle development — perfected over a period of fifty years. 


Most extensively illustrated textbook in color throughout the whole 
book. 


/ Illustrations are on the same or facing page with textbook discussion. 


/ Illustrations are used as planned visual aids and tied up with both 
text and questions. 


/ Simplified vocabulary, carefully checked against reading scales. 


/ New terms are introduced gradually and are defined where used and 
are included in vocabulary study. 


/ Self-checking procedures for the solving of problems. 
./Comprehensive projects in the textbook. 
/A complete key of solutions (free). 


./A comprehensive teachers’ manual (free) that is truly a daily, weekly, 
and yearly methods and plan book. 


/ Free achievement tests for a// your students. 
/Working papers (workbooks) attractively printed on eye-ease paper 
in three colors at low cost (usually at lower cost than loose paper of 


equivalent quality). 


A wide selection of realistic, modern, practice sets at low cost. (Three 
in textbooks.) 





California and Western Meetings 


The California Business Education Asso- 
ciation and Western Business Education 
Association will hold the annual combined 
convention in the Hotel del Coronado, Coro- 
nado, California, near San Diego, on April 
3-5, inclusive. The theme of the combined 
convention will be “Better Teaching for 
Better Business Behavior.” The following 
is the program: 


Sunday, April 3 


3:00 p.m.—7:00 p.m. Registration (Note: Admittance 
to all meetings will be by badge). 
7:00 p.4. Keynote Session. 

Opening: E. Dana Gibson, President, CBEA. 

Invocation: 

Greetings: Mayor of San Diego. 

Ralph C. Dailard, Superintendent, San Diego 
City Schools. 

Cecil D. Hardesty, Superintendent, San Diego 
County Schools. 

Recognition of WBEA: 

Recognition of CBEA: 

Recognition of UBEA: 

Address: “Better Teaching For Better Business 
Behavior’—D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

9:00 p.m. Social Activities. 


Monday, April 4 


7:30 a.m. Breakfasts (College). 
8:00 a.m. Registration — Lobby. 
9:00 a.m. Typewriting Section Meeting 





Theme: “What Teachers are Doing to Improve 
the Instruction of Typewriting” 

Chairman: Leland Baldwin, Bureau of Business 
Education, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California. 

Consultant: Mary Bell, San Francisco State Col- 
lege, San Francisco, California. 

‘Evaluator: Lawrence W. Erickson, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Panel: 

Eleanor B. Brown, Sacramento Senior High 
School, Sacramento, California. 

Melvin E. Johnson, Long Beach City College, 
Long Beach, California. 

Rodney G. Wessman, 
Bakersfield, California. 

Howard Wilson, Fullerton Junior 
Fullerton, California. 


U.C.L.A., 


Bakersfield College, 


College, 


Monday, April 4 
9:00 a.m. Office Machines Section Meeting 


Theme: “Specific Teaching Procedures, Techniques, 
and Methodology for Office Machines” 
Chairman: Jessie C. Gustafson, Los Angeles State 
College, Los Angeles, California. 
Consultant: George Madison, San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco, California. 
Panel: 
Lawrence L. Anderson, San Lorenzo High 
School, San Lorenzo, California. 
Marshall J. Brady, Hayward High School, Hay- 
ward, California. 
James A. Callaghan, Sacramento Teachers 
Credit Union, Sacramento, California. 





Donald E. Koors, Balboa High School, San 
Francisco, California. 

Bryce W. Yourd, Grant Union High School, 
Del Paso Heights, California. 


9:00 a.m. Shorthand and Transcription Section Meet- 
ing q 
Theme: “Standards and Grading in Shorthand and 

Transcription” 
Chairman: Leroy Pemberton, Mission Bay High 
School, San Diego, California. 
Consultant: Dick Mount, Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Arizona. 
Evaluator: Madeline S. Strony, Gregg Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, N. Y. 
Panel: 
Irma Himmelbauer, Long Beach City College, 
Long Beach, California. 
Alice 5S. Kendzierska, Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Long Beach, California. 
Ethel McCormack, Fresno Junior College, 
Fresno, California. 
Eleanor Skimin, San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco, California. 
Evelyn J. Twaddle, Shasta Union High School, 
Redding, California. 





Monday, April 4 
9:00 a.m. Practica] Business Writing Section 





Theme: “Effective Teaching Practices in Business 
Writing” 
Chairman: Arthur Krause, 
Glendale, California. 
Consultant: Mary Louise Lynott, Long Beach 
City College, Long Beach, California. 
Panel: 
Seward Murphy, Snyder Continuation School, 
San Diego, California. 
E. J. Pedroli, West Contra Costa Junior College, 
Richmond, California. 
Dolores Stevens, Rosemead High School, 
Rosemead, California. 
Dale P. Wren, Sacramento State College, Sacra- 
mento, California. 


Glendale College, 


Monday, April 4 
9:00 a.m. Basic Business Section Meeting 





Theme: “Revitalizing A Significant Area”’ 

Chairman: Woodrow W. Baldwin, U.C.L.A., Los 
Angeles, California. 

Consultant: Evan M. Croft, 
University, Provo, Utah. 

Evaluator: Vernon Musselman, 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Panel: 

Dick Hoffman, Placer Union High and Placer 
College, Auburn, California. 

Charles E. Ohman, San Benito County High 
School and Junior College, Hollisté:, Califor- 
nia. 

Carl Wennerberg, Whittier Union High School, 
Whittier, California. 

10:45 a.m. Typewriting Section Meeting 
Theme: “Current Thinking in Teaching Type- 
writing” 
Chairman: Mildred Lee, Alhambra High School, 

Alhambra, California. 

Consultant: Ted Yerian, Oregon State College, 

Corvallis, Oregon. 


Brigham Young 


University of 
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Evaluator: Lawrence W. Erickson, U.C.L.A., Los 
Angeles, California. 
Panel: 
Jessie Bender, Delano Joint Union School, 
Delano, California. 
Clyde R. Harnoise, Colton Union High School, 
Colton, California. 
Marion Lamb, Sacramento State College, Sacra- 
mento, California. 
Hallie McGaughy, Coachella Valley 
High School, Coachella, California. 
Mary Thomson, High School, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. 


Union 


10:45 a.m. Office Machines Section Meeting 


Theme: “Room Equipment and Layout” 
Chairman: McKee Fisk, Fresno State College, 
Fresno, California. 
Consultant: Jesse ‘B. Allen, Long Beach State 
College, Long Beach, California. 
Panel: 
Ethleen Baugh, San Diego Junior College and 
Vocational School, San Diego, California. 
Helen E. McGovern, Riverside College, River- 
side, California. 
Kenneth A. Romey, San Jose State College, 
San Jose, California. 
Lura Lynn Straub, San Diego State College, 
San Diego, California. 
Irma L. Tapp, Fullerton Junior College, Fuller- 
ton, California. <, 





Monday, April 4 


10:45 a.m. Shorthand and Transcription Section Meet- 
ing 
Theme: “Streamlining Shorthand Instruction” 
Chairman: Louis Yaeger, Visalia Senior High 
School, Visalia, California. 
Consultant: Eugene J. Kosy, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Evaluator: Madeline S. Strong, Gregg Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, N. Y. 
Panel: 
Katherine Cleven, San Bernardino High School, 
San Bernerdino, California. 
Virginia Johnson, High School, Modesto, Cali- 
fornia. 
Leonard H. Stenberg, Las Lomas High School, 
Walnut Creek, California. 
William Himstreet, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, California. 





10:45 a.m. Bookkeeping 
Meeting 


Theme: “Current Thinking in Teaching Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting” 
Chairman: George B. Toll, Palomar College, San 
Marcos, California. 
Consultant: Robert J. Thompson, College of San 
Mateo, San Mateo, California. 
Panel: 
Walter Johnson, San Lorenzo High School, San 
Lorenzo, California. 
Harold Hendry, Bakersfield High School, 
Bakersfield, California. 
Arthur T. Leeming, Lynwood High School, 
Lynwood, California. 
R. P. Meairs, Huntington Beath High School, 
Huntington Beach, California. 
Fred W. Geisler, Allan Hancock College, Santa 
Maria, California. 


and Accounting Section 





April, 1955 


10:45 a.M. Basic Business Section Meeting 





Theme: “Business for Everyday Living” 
Chairman: Homer Livermore, Glendale High 
School, Glendale, California. 
Consultant: S. Joseph De Brum, San Francisco 
State College, San Francisco, California. 
Evaluator: Vernon Musselman, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Panel: 
Elwood Chapman, Chaffey College, Ontario, 
California. 
Gervase A. Eckenrod, Fresno City High School, 
Fresno, California. 
Roger Jacobs, Avenal, California. 
Lidusa Kennedy, Marshall High School, Los 
Angeles, California. 
John Linn, College of the Sequoias, Visalia, 
California. 


Monday, April 4 
10:45 a.m. CADE Section Meeting 


Chairman: Richard O. Tigner, Bakersfield College, 
Bakersfield, California. 


12:00 Noon-2:00 p.m. Visits to Exhibits. 


12:00 noon Luncheons. 
American Business Writing Association. 
Chairman: Maurice L. Crawford, San Diego State 
College, San Diego, California. 
Southern section of CBEA. 
Chairman: Arthur Krause, Glendale 
Glendale, California. 





College, 


Special Demonstrations 


2:15 p.m.—3:15 p.m. Electric Typewriting (Production) 
3:30 p.m.—4:30 p.m. “The Electric Typewriter, A 
Modern Teaching Tool’ 
Demonstrator: Louise Green, Remington Rand, 
New York, N. Y. 


2:15 p.m.-8:15 p.m. Duplicating Machines 
3:30 p.m.—4:30 p.m. “Modern Duplicating and Busi- 
ness Education” 
Demonstrator: Florence Raye, A. B. Dick Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 


2:15 p.m.—3:15 p.m. Electric Typewriters 
3:30 p.m.—4:30 p.m. “Introducing Electric and Manual 
Typewriters in the Same Classroom” 
Demonstrator: L. M. Collins, IBM Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 


Section Meeting 


2:30 p.m. Teacher Training 





Chairman: Albert C. Fries, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, California. 


2:30 p.m. Visits to Exhibits. 
Tour of the Bay and Zoo. 


6:30 p.m. Banquet. 
Chairman: Edwin A. Swanson, President, WBEA. 
MC: D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh. 


Invocation: 

C.C.V.A. Award presented by Milburn D. 
Wright, San Jose State College, San Jose, 
California. 

Speaker: Kenneth McFarland, Educational Direc- 
tor, American Trucking Association, Inc.— 


“Equation for Progress” 
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Tuesday, April 5 
7:30 a.m. Breakfasts (Fraternity). 
9:30 a.m. Typewriting Section Meeting 


Theme: “‘New Methods in Teaching Typewriting” 
Chairman: Helen Bogatin, San Bernardino High 
School, San Bernardino, California. 
Consultant: Esta Ross Stuart (Retired), Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley. 
Evaluator: Lawrence Erickson, 
Angeles, California. 
Panel: 
L. M. Collins, International Business Machines, 
Dallas, Texas. 
Thelma Duncan Nicklin, 
School, Los Angeles. 
Alwin V. Miller, Southern Oregon College of 
Education, Ashland, Oregon. 
Ernest M. Prescott, Ventura Junior College, 
Ventura, California. 





U.C.L.A., Los 


Westchester High 


9:30 a.m. Shorthand and Transcription Section Meet- 


Florence E. McKenzie, Brawley Union High 
School, Brawley, California. 

Hjalmar R. Stromberg, Watsonville Joint Union 
High School, Watsonville, California. 


10:45 a.m. CADE Section Meeting 


Chairman: Richard O. Tigner, Bakersfield College, 
Bakersfield, California. 


11:00 a.m. Convention Appraisal Symposium 
Chairman: Edwin A. Swanson, President, WBEA. 


Panel: 
S. J. Wanous, Theodore Woodward, Robert 
Slaughter, L. M. Collins, Rulon C. Van 
Wagenen. 








12:45 p.m. Final Luncheon 
Presiding: E. Dana Gibson, President, CBEA. 


Invocation: 
Speaker: Henry L. Nunn, President, Nunn-Bush 
Company — ““The Whole Man Goes To Work” 











ing 


Theme: “Secretarial Office Practice” 

Chairman: Eleanor B. Brown, Sacramento Senior 
High School, Sacramento, California. 

Consultant: Ann Brewington, Nevada Southern 
University, Las Vegas, Nevada. 

Evaluator: Madeline S. Strony, Gregg Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, N. Y. 

Panel: Adelaide Chubbuck, Thomas Downey High 

School, Modesto, California. 

oe Green, Remington Rand, New York, 


Bertha Soker, Madera High School, Madera, 
California. 

Leonard L. Thompson, Newport Harbor Union 
High School, Newport Beach, California. 

Celesta Walters, Chaffey Union High School, 
Ontario, California. 


9:30 a.m. Practical Business Writing Section Meeting 





Theme: “Factual Communication” 
Chairman: Jane Raymond, Chaffey College, On- 
tario, California. 
Consultant: Erwin Keithley, U.C.L.A., Los An- 
geles, California. 
Panel: 
Eleanor Jensen, Oakland Technical High School, 
Oakland, California. 
Robert A. Nelson, East Contra Costa Junior 
College, Concord, California. 
Cynthia Reynolds, Sacramento Junior College, 
Sacramento, California. 
John P. Riebel, California State Polytechnic 
College, San Luis Obispo, California. 


Tuesday, April 5 


9:30 a.m. Bookkeeping and Accounting Section Meet- 
ing 
Chairman: Howbert Bonnett, Sacramento Junior 
College, Sacramento, California. 
Consultant: Robert Thompson, College of San 
Mateo, San Mateo, California. 
Panel: 
Richard Anderson, Roosevelt High School, Los 
Angeles, California. 
Ed Burda, San Mateo High School, San Mateo, 
California. 
Roy T. Culey, Los Angeles City College, Los 
Angeles, California. 





Columbia University Clinic 


Teachers College of Columbia University 
is sponsoring a five-day clinic on problems 
of teaching business subjects in secondary 
schools and colleges. The clinic will meet 
from July 5 to July 9. One day will be de- 
voted to each of the following subjects: 
general business, bookkeeping, office and 
secretarial practice, shorthand and typewrit- 
ing, in that order. 

Those who will participate in the confer- 
ence are Lawrence Erickson of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles; James 
Crawford of Indiana University at Bloom- 
ington; Charles Zoubek of the Gregg 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company; 
Kenneth Zimmer of the Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute of Richmond, Virginia; 
Mary Ellen Oliverio and Hamden L. Forkner 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The clinic is open to any interested person. 
Those who wish to receive college credit may 
do so. Further information about fees and 
other details may be secured by writing to 
Professor Mary Ellen Oliverio, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 525 West 
120th Street, New York 27, New York. 











YOUR FIRST YEAR 
OF TEACHING TYPEWRITING 


by Marion M. Lamb 


This book answers many questions that are on the mind 
of every beginning teacher and is equally popular with 
experienced teachers. It is not a book of theory, but 
a book of good practices. 


Price, $2.40 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Colorado State Meeting 


New and old executive boards of the Colo- 
rado Business Education Association met in 
joint session at Colorado Women’s College 
in Denver on Saturday, January 22, to select 
officers for 1955 for the Colorado Business 
Fducation Association, which is in its second 

ar. 

Dr. Ramon P. Heimerl, Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, was elected 
president after having served one term as 
vice-president. Dr. F. Kendrick Bangs, 
University of Colorado at Boulder, was 
selected to serve as vice-president and mem- 
bership director. Katharine McIntyre of 
Pueblo College will continue as secretary- 
treasurer for two more years. Dean Cecil 
Puckett, School of Business Administration, 
University of Denver, retires as president, 
but continues to serve on the executive board 
for another year. 

Other members of the executive board of 
the Colorado Business Education Association 
consist of the officers of the three regional 
divisions eastern, southern, and western. 
They are as follows: 

Eastern Division — Mrs. Grace Bumpus, 
University of Denver, president; Mrs. 
Marjorie Brueggeman, Arvada High School, 
vice-president; Theodore Guttadore, Aurora 
High School, secretary-treasurer; Mrs. 
Louise Bergner, Arvada High School, past 
president. 


Southern Division — Mrs. Goldie Perkins, 
Canon City High School, president; William 
Waltman, Centennial, Pueblo, secretary- 
treasurer; Mrs. Amalia Meadows, Pueblo 
County High School, past president. 


Western Division — Roy Smith, Telluride 
High School, president; Mrs. Lucie Van Den 
Berg, Crawford High School, past president. 

The state association, in cooperation with 
the Colorado Business Education Forum, 
is sponsoring a state-wide meeting on April 
16 featuring a discussion of the common 
problems of teaching business subjects in 
high school. 

The program for the state meeting, which 
will be held at the School of Business 
Administration, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, is as follows: 


Saturday, April 16, 
10:00: a.m.—10:20 a.m. General Session 


Welcome from Dean Duncan, University of Colorado. 

“What Can CBEA Do for Business Education 
in Colorado?” Ramon P. Heimerl, CBEA Presi- 
dent 1955, Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley. 
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Explanation of procedure for the day’s program, 
Kenneth J. Hansen, program chairman, Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley. 


10:30 a.m.-12:00 Noon Problem Sessions: 


Problems of Teaching Typewriting (two sections) 
Leader, Mrs. Grace Bumpus, Denver University 
Recorder, Enid Smale, Western State College, 

Gunnison 
Leader, Mrs. Louise Bergner, Arvada High School 
Recorder, Mrs. Lucie Van Den Berg, Crawford 
High School 

Problems of Teaching Basic Business 

Leader, Roland C. Waterman, Colorado State 
College of Education 
Recorder, Roy Smith, Telluride High School 

Problems of Teaching Office Practice 
Leader, Gertrude Bates, Loveland High School 
Recorder, W. R. Christie, Aurora High School 

12:30 p.m.—1:30 p.m. Luncheon—Reports by the various 
committee meetings. 





2:00 p.m.—3:15 p.m. Problem Sessions. 





Problems of Teaching Shorthand (two sections) 
Leader, Marie Robinson, North High School, 
Denver 
Recorder, Ruth Roberts, Colorado A and M Col- 
lege, Fort Collins 
Leader, Kenneth J. Hansen, Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education 
Recorder, Mrs Edna Jones, Colorado Women’s 
College, Denver 
Problems of Teaching Bookkeeping 
Leader, Earl G. Nicks, Underwood Corporation 
Recorder, Agnes Kinney, North High School 
Denver 
Problems of Teaching Distributive Education 
Leader, Roman Warmke, Colorado State College 
of Education, Greeley 
Recorder, Mrs. Dorothy Sandham, Gasey Junior 
High School, Boulder 


3:30 p.m.—4:00 p.m. General Session — Reports by 
recorders of afternoon problem sessions. 
4:00 p.m. Coffee and doughnuts 





Gunnison, Colorado, Workshop 


Harold E. Binford, chairman, Division of 
Business, Western State College of Colorado, 
Gunnison, has announced a workshop in 
business education for the period of June 6 to 
June 15. The consultants for this workshop 
will be Dr. Helen Reynolds, New York 
University, who will serve as chief consult- 
ant; Dorothy Travis, University of North 
Dakota; Francis V. Unzicker, Chicago Office 
of South-Western Publishing Company; 
Ben Posner, Royal Typewriter Company. 





TYPE WITH ONE HAND 


An introductory typing textbook for a series of 
lessons for a student with only the left hand and a 
parallel series of lessons for a student with only the 
right hand. List price 52 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 














Family Financial Summer Workshops 


Four hundred and fifty scholarships to the 
1955 Summer Workshops in Family Finance 
are being offered at eleven universities under 
the sponsorship of the National Committee 
for Education in Family Finance. 


Any educator who can demonstrate a need 
and use for family finance education may 
apply for a scholarship, including classroom 
teachers in schools, colleges and teacher- 
training institutions; and administrators, 
supervisors and curriculum directors. 


Workshop participants teach such subjects 
as home economics, business education, 
mathematics, social studies, family living 
and guidance in junior and senior high 
schools. Others are staff members of teacher- 
training institutions, junior colleges, liberal 
arts colleges and administrative personnel 
of public and private schools. 


Each university develops its own program 
and provides the teaching staff for its work- 
shop. The course consists of lectures and 
discussion periods on topics such as sources 
of personal income, budgeting the income, 
banking and banking services, consumer 
credit and installment buying, renting and 
buying a home, life insurance, accident and 
sickness insurance, general insurance, social 
security, pension plans, savings and invest- 
ments, personal taxes, wills and estate settle- 
ment. Lecturers are specialists from the 
universities’ schools of business administra- 
tion and education, and their instruction is 
supplemented by that of visiting business 
and education leaders. 


Daily laboratory work is undertaken by 
each workshop participant to develop special 
materials or projects for his or her own class- 
room or school system. Credit toward a 
graduate degree is awarded upon successful 
completion of the course. 


A limited number of “group” scholarships 
is available at each workshop to individual 
school system “‘teams’”’ of one or two class- 
room teachers and a supervisor, principal or 


superintendent. It is felt that groups like 
these can most effectively introduce com- 
munity-wide programs of instruction in 
family finance. 


If more information is desired about the 
work of the National Committee for Educa- 
tion in Family Finance, or about any of the 
summer workshops, write R. Wilfred Kelsey, 
Secretary, National Committee for Educa- 
tion in Family Finance, 488 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, New York. 
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1955 Summer Workshops 


University cf Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, 


Pennsylvania. June 27 to Aug. 6. Dr. Albert 
I. Oliver, Co-ordinator. This is the Commit- 
tee’s national pilot workshop, serving school 
systems throughout the United States. 
Scholarship covers tuition and round-trip 
travel cost; participant pays room and board. 
Six semester credits. 


The following regional workshops draw 
participants primarily from the area which 
each serves. Unless otherwise noted, each 
offers room-and-board scholarships and six 
semester credits. 

University of California at Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles 24, California. June 20 to July 
30. Dr. Erwin M. Kiethley, Co-ordinator. 
Serves California, Arizona, Nevada. Student 
fee, $51. 


University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecti- 
cut. July 5 to Aug. 6. Dr. Arthur W. Gold- 
berg, Co-ordinator. Serves New England, 
metropolitan New York City, Long Island. 
Tuition, $60. 


University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 
July 21 to Aug. 19. Dr. Clifford Bebell, 
Co-ordinator. Serves Colorado, Kansas, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, South Dakota, 
Wyoming. Partial tuition scholarship in 
addition to room-and-board scholarship. 
Student fee, $62.50. Five semester credits. 

University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 
June 20 to July 29. Dr. Robert B. Myers, 
Co-ordinator. Serves Florida, Alabama, 
Georgia, South Carolina. Student fee, $60. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. June 13 
to July 22. William Bennie, Co-ordinator. 
Serves Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, 
western Tennessee, southern Illinois. Stu- 
dent fee, $48. 


University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
June 20 to July 15. Dr. Lioyd F. Millhollen, 
Co-ordinator. Serves Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, Utah. Room and tuition 
scholarship; board is $48.50. Four semester 
credits. 


Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas. July 11 to Aug. 12. Dr. B. C. Watts, 
Co-ordinator. Serves Texas, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma. Student 
fee, $50. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 
July 5 to Aug. 12. Dr. Eric W. Lawson, 
Co-ordinator. Serves New York State and 
Pennsylvania. Tuition-and-board scholar- 
ship; room is $60. 
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University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginta. July 5 to Aug. 13. Albert H. Shuster, 
Co-ordinator. Serves Virginia, West Virginia, 
Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
North Carolina, eastern Tennessee. Student 
fee, $52.50. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. June 24 to Aug. 19. Dr. Russell J. 
Hosler, Co-ordinator. Serves Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Iowa, northern 
Illinois, Michigan. Tuition, $70. 


Anderson Completes Doctorate 


George W. Anderson, 
associate professor of 
education, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, was 
awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Education on 
February 4 by the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 
He obtained his B. S. 
degree from State 
Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
and his Master’s degree 
from the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

The title of Dr. Ander- 
son’s thesis is “A Study of the Readability 
of General Business Training Textbooks.” 

Dr. Anderson taught in the high schools of 
New York and Pennsylvania and he was a 
graduate assistant at the University of 
Pittsburgh during the school year 1942-43 
and taught on the staff of the Naval Train- 
ing School of Indiana University from May 
to October, 1943. After serving with the 
Navy from 1943-45 he returned to Pitts- 
burgh where he has been a permanent mem- 
ber of the faculty. 








Dr. Anderson 


A.V.A. Elects Officers 


- At the annual convention of the American 
Vocational Association in San Francisco 
early in December, two new vice-presidents 
were elected to represent the two areas in 
business education. 

Arthur L. Walker, state supervisor of busi- 
ness education, State Board of Education, 
Richmond, Virginia, was elected vice- 
president for business education; and Roy 
Fairbrother, supervisor of distributive edu- 
cation, State Board for Vocational and Adult 
Education, Madison, Wisconsin, was elected 
vice-president for distributive education. 
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For a Few Instructional Laughs 


Donald S. Hix, North High School, Den- 
ver, Colorado, has submitted a brief first- 
semester bookkeeping test that he claims 
will get attention, develop a few laughs, and 
create some interest. He says that if interest 
in the class is dragging that you should try 
his “Dragnet Special” which is described as 
follows: 


Dum De Dum Dum 


You are a detective bookkeeper working out 
of accounting homicide. At 1:01 P.M. the 
chief calls you in and hands you the facts; 
that’s all, just the facts: 

On January 13 of the current year, the end 
of a quarterly fiscal period, I. M. Crooked, 
serial #1643829, a clothing merchant, pre- 
sented you the following account balances; 
Miscellaneous Expense $135; Cash $1,329.85; 
Rent Expense $600; Accounts Receivable 
$1,462.18; I. M. Crooked, Capital $12,135.26; 
Delivery Expense $92.40; Sales $13,732.55; 
Salary Expense $1,161.50; I. M. Crooked, 
Drawing $600; Merchandise Inventory 
$13,721.90; Purchases $8,223.10; Accounts 
Payable $1,876.92; Supplies $251.60; and 
Prepaid Insurance $167.20. 

The problem — get an 8-column work sheet 
to work. 

1:15 P.M. You get a hot lead and obtain the 
following information on a hunch. Just played 
a hunch, that’s all — on these ending inven- 
tories, Merchandise Inventory $12,424.50; 
Supplies $177.95; and Prepaid Insurance 
$92.20. 

1:45 P.M. This is the deadline; ihe case 
must be solved. Stick to the facts; thar’s all, 
just the facts. 


Dum De Dum Dum 


Artypists 


The first meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Artypists was held at the Palmer 
House in Chicago on December 29 and was 
attended by an enthusiastic group. Julius 
Nelson, sponsor of the International Ar- 
typing Contest, was the principal speaker. 
R. J. Belanger, a well-known artypist, 
discussed his method of making pictures and 
Wilma Dieckmann, secretary-treasurer of 
the National Association of Artypists, 
demonstrated one of her own methods of 
making pictures. On display were the best 
examples of typewriter art. 
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Pennsylvania Summer Conference 


This summer the annual Pennsylvania 
State University Business Education Sum- 
mer Conference will be held in the Hugh 
Beaver Room of Old Main on Tuesday, 
July 19, 1955. The theme of the conference 
is “Current Trends of Instruction in Short- 
hand and Typewriting.” 

During the morning session Charles E. 
Zoubek, Gregg Publishing Division of 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, will speak on 
two subjects: “A Discussion of the Second 
Edition of the Gregg Manual” and “General 
Teaching Methods in Shorthand.” 

At the afternoon session Marion Wood, 
International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, will talk on the subject “Interesting 
and Stimulating Devices for the Teaching of 
Typewriting.” 

The banquet will be held at 6:00 p.m. and 
John A. Pendery of South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, will be the 
speaker. Mr. Pendery will discuss the 
“Relationship Between the National Office 
Management Association and Business Edu- 
cation.”” Make reservations with Mrs. Mary 
Norton, President of Chi Chapter, Delta Pi 
Epsilon, 1315 Old Boalsburg Road, State 
College, Pennsylvania. 


Summer Workshops at U.S.C. 


Dr. A. C. Fries, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, has an- 
nounced two workshops as follows: 

Workshop in Business Education. under the 
direction of Charles B. Hicks, Ohio State 
University. There will be a demonstration 
class in typewriting followed by a discussion. 

Co-operative Business Experience Workshop 
under the direction of Kenneth N. Knight, 
administrative dean of Los Angeles Junior 
College of Business. Business teachers will 
be expected to take jobs in stores and offices 
where they will work under supervision. 
There will be two evening discussion meet- 
ings each week. 

+ ” 2 


St. Louis Area 


The winter meeting of the St. Louis Area 
Business Educators’ Association was held 
on Saturday morning, January 29, at 10 
o'clock. The speaker at the meeting was 
Lon Hocker, an attorney with the firm of 
Jones, Hocker, Gladney and Grind. His 
subject was “When You Need a Lawyer.” 
A question and answer period followed his 
presentation. 

















INTENSIVE 
CLERICAL AND 
CIVIL SERVICE 

TRAINING 


Second Edition 
By Fisher and Fisher 


Arithmetic 
Grammar 


Punctuation and 
Capitalization 


Business Vocabulary 
Vocabulary 
Spelling 





INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAIN- 
ING provides intensive pre-employment training in the 
basic information and skills that are required for clerical 
positions in government and in business offices. 


The textbook (a combination textbook and workbook), 
with the accompanying tests, is designed for a final 
intensive drive to prepare students to take jobs in busi- 
ness and to pass civil service examinations for clerks, 
typists, and stenographers. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 Dallas 2 


San Francisco 3 


Cincinnati 2 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Office Machines and 
Equipment 


Office Reference 
Material 


Communications 
Correspondence 
Filing 
Typewriting 
Shorthand 


Tests of Aptitudes and 


Capacities 
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Give Your Students a Boost 


Business teachers use many effective bul- 
letin board displays for the purpose of 
attracting and holding student interest. 
Student planning and participation in dis- 
plays is a cardinal element for the success of 

ich displays. Have you tried photography 
‘or your bulletin board? At Chittenango 
Central School, Chittenango, New York, 
Frank Gammardella has found that student 
interest in the business education bulletin 
board was created by using snapshots of the 
students themselves appropriate to different 
business education themes. Pictures of indi- 
vidual students or groups of students work- 
ing at various business machines have at- 
tracted attention. A sample of the themes 
employed are: “Future Business Girls at 
Work,” “Preparing for Business,” “Last 
Week’s Typing Champions,” “Last Week’s 
Shorthand Champions,” and “Dressing 
Properly for the Office.” 

Undoubtedly, you can think of many more 
captions under which pictures of business 
education students at work can be utilized. 
The illustrated bulletin board photo shows 
individual students at work accompanied by 
appropriate student write-ups giving an 
outline of training and vocational objectives. 

The bulletin board “picture technique” 
contributes to business education in several 
ways. It gives the student an active part in 
the program and a feeling of belonging to a 
dynamic field. It informs both the prebusi- 


ness and the nonbusiness students of business 
education courses, training, and opportuni- 
ties. It serves as an attraction to nonbusiness 
students to a field to which many will want 
to belong. It builds up in students the 
anticipation and habit of watching the 
bulletin board displays where they will see 
pictures of friends doing business jobs. This 
builds interest in learning more about the 
opportunities in business. 

If you are an amateur photographer, Mr. 
Gammardella recommends that you take the 
pictures yourself. Or still better, have some 
of your student amateur photographers take 
the pictures. You will not only find the re- 
sults gratifying, but also you and your stu- 
dents will have a lot of fun doing it. 

















Idaho State Meeting 


“Developing an Employable Personality” 
is the topic chosen by Madeline S. Strony for 
the 6:30 dinner meeting of the Idaho Busi- 
ness Education Association at Hotel Boise, 
Boise, Idaho, on April 22-23. 

Mrs. Strony, educational director of the 
Gregg Publishing Division of the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, will be the keynote 
speaker for the two-day convention. 

Starting at 9:00 a.m., Saturday, April 23, 
all business teachers will participate in work- 
shop sessions. Chairmen for these sessions 
are: Mrs. Billie Caine, Idaho Business Edu- 
cation Association secretary-treasurer, 
Grangeville High School; Bill Henrie, State 
United Business Education representative, 
Idaho Business Education Association fifth 
district chairman, Snake River High School; 
Mrs. Marion Rycraft, Nampa Senior High 
School, and Dr. Clisby Edlefsen, Idaho 
Business Education Association president- 
elect for 1955-56, Boise Junior College. 


April, 1955 


Catholic Schoo! Sponsors TV Program 


On January 29, Marymount High School 
of Cleveland, Ohio, put on a television 
program over Station WEWS, Cleveland. 
The title of the show was “The Little Office.” 
It demonstrated how the girls at Marymount 
High School prepare for the business world. 

Sister Mary Paschal, S.S.J., conducted the 
class. Various types of business machines 
were used and Sister Paschal demonstrated 
the teaching and use of these machines. 


Commission on Teacher Recruitment 


Bruce Blackstone, University of Idaho, 
Moscow, and A. V. Miller of Southern 
Oregon College of Education, Ashland, are 
two of the seven members of the Phi Delta 
Kappa National Commission on Selective 
Teacher Recruitment. Business teachers are 
well represented on this commission. 
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Commercial Contests —Spring, 1955 








State 


Contest 
Sponsored 
By 


District 
Contests 
When Held 


State 
Contests 
When Held 


Contest Manager 


Subjects 
Included 





Florida 


Idaho 


Indiana 


Louisiana 


Missouri 


New Mexico 


Oklahoma 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin 








Florida Business 
Education Con- 
test Association 


Ricks College, 
Rexburg, Idaho 


Silver Creek 
High School, 
Sellersburg, 
Indiana 


Division of High 
School Relations, 
Louisiana State 
University, 
Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 


Missouri Com- 
mercial Contest 
Association 


New Mexico 
Highlands 
University, 
Las Vegas, 
New Mexico 


Ohio Scholarship 
Tests, State 
Department of 
Education, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Success 
Secretarial 
School, 
Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma 


Northeastern 
State College, 
Tahlequah, 
Oklahoma 


Bluefield State 
College, 
Bluefield, West 
Virginia 
Spencerian 
College, 
Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin 





None 


April 16 


April 1, 2 


Various 
Districts 
Held 


None 


March 30 or 31 


April 20 





May 14 


April 16 


April 23 


April 1, 2 





Vernon E. Hall, 
Lakeland Senior High 
School, Lakeland, 
Florida 


Bryce B. Orton, 
Ricks College, 
Rexburg, Idaho 


Mrs. Betty Wheatley, 
Silver Creek High 
School, Sellersburg, 
Indiana 


Dr. Howard Norton, 
Louisiana State 
University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana 


Sister Catherine, 
Laboure High School, 
St. Louis 20, Missouri 


Lillian Rogers, New 
Mexico Highlands 
University, Las Vegas, 
New Mexico 


Dr. Ray G. Wood, 
State Department 
of Education, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Maude Caywood, 
Success Secretarial 
School, Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma 


Russell Walker, 
Northeastern State 
College, Tahlequah, 
Oklahoma 


Dr. T. Mahaffey, 
Bluefield State College, 
Bluefield, West Virginia 


Mrs. Gladys Nichols, 
Spencerian College, 
Milwaukee 10, 
Wisconsin 





Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 


Typewriting 
Accounting 
Shorthand 


Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 
Shorthand 
Gen. Bus. 


Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 
Shorthand 
Gen. Bus. 
Bus. Arith. 


Shorthand 
Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 


Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 
Shorthand 


Bookkeeping 


Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 
Shorthand 


Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 
Shorthand 


Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 
Bus. Arith. 


Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 
Shorthand 
Personality 











HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB 


HOW TO FIND AND APPLY FOR A JOB by R.G. Walters is an 84-page, paper-bound book that has been published 
at a price that every student can afford. You will want to examine this book immediately and arrange to place a copy in 
the hands of every one of your graduates. It covers, among other topics, “* 


‘Preparing a Personal Inventory,” “Locating 
Vacancies,” ‘“‘Writing the Letter of Application,” and ‘‘The Interview.” Price, 72 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Other Contests 


Date and Kind 
of Contest 








Type of Contest Contest Sponsored By 


Subjects 


International Typewriter 
(rt Contest 











April 1 


Artistic Typing 


Julius Nelson, 
4006 Carlisle Avenue, 
Baltimore 16, Maryland 


Southern Unit of 
Catholic Business Education 
Association Contest 


April 30 — for various 
districts comprising 
Southern Unit 


Southern Unit — C.B.E.A. 
For information write: 
Brother Remigius, S.C., 
Thibodaux College, 
Thibodaux, Louisiana 


Mr. H. Vollie Turner, 
Keosauqua High School, 
Keosauqua, Iowa 


Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 
Shorthand 


Van Buren County 
Schoolmasters’ Club 
Contest 


April 6 Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 
Shorthand 

















National Business Entrance Tests 





The National Office Management Associa- 
tion, in collaboration with the United Busi- 
ness Education Association, continues to 
cosponsor a test program designed specifical- 
ly to assist employers of office personnel to 
determine the performance qualifications of 
job beginners in five different areas of office 
employment. These are what are known as 
the National Business Entrance Tests. 

The National Business Entrance Tests 
are skill tests designed to determine the 
ability or inability on the part of beginner 
job applicants to perform sustained work of 
the type actually required on the job. Tests 
are available to measure skill ability in 
stenography, typewriting, bookkeeping, cal- 
culating machine operation, and general 
office clerical work. 

A companion test is also available covering 
business fundamentals and general informa- 
tion knowledge that should be possessed by 
the job applicant. The sponsoring associa- 
tions recommend that each job applicant 

take one or more of the specific skill tests 
and in all cases the Business Fundamentals 
and General Information Test. 

Businessmen and business educators in 
many communities collaborate in the estab- 
lishment of Official Test Centers where tests 
are administered as a community project 
through groups of school graduates ranging 


in numbers from as few as six examinees to 
many hundreds of examinees. A special 
series of tests referred to as the Official Test 
Center Series is administered locally with 
the tests then sent to Official Scoring Cen- 
ters for rapid, efficient scoring, and final 
certification of the successful examinees. 

Certificates of Proficiency are sent to the 
Test Center Sponsor in each Test Center 
area engrossed in the names of the successful 
examinees for presentation by the schools, by 
chapters of the cosponsoring associations, 
and/or by business groups or combinations 
of all four. 

The new 1955 Official Test Center Series 
represents a new advance in the Joint 
Committee’s long experience in providing 
high caliber test materials. The series has 
been prepared under the supervision of a 
nationally prominent test construction ex- 
pert. Adequate statistical treatment and 
try-out have been undertaken to assure 
validity and reliability. 

A newly revised eight-page booklet de- 
scribing in detail the various series of Nation- 
al Business Entrance Tests, history of the 
program, statistical treatment, and a per- 
centile table is available on request. Write 
for your copy to the Joint Committee on 
Tests, 182 West Chelten Avenue, Philadel- 
phia 44, Pennsylvania. 





short course or a supplement 
ruled workbook paper and forms for the indexing 


ALPHABETIC INDEXING — by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. It is suitable for a 
requiring about two weeks of work. It contains all the information needed for indexing, an and 
problems. When these workbook pages have been removed, the instruc- 

tions and rules may be kept for reference. Thirty-two pages and cover. List price 36 cents. 





New Rochelle, N. Y. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 
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Summer School Announcements 


The following is a partial list of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for the benefit of the schools 
that have cooperated by submitting listings. Another list will be published in the May issue. Teachers who are 
interested in enrolling in a summer school should write to the schools for more detailed information. 


Alabama 


AUBURN — ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE: 
Two Terms, June 18-July 20; July 20-August 26. Secretarial 
Science; Personal Typewriting; Office Machines and Filing; 
Principles of Googrephy: Economic Geography; Principles 
of Economics; Worl olitical Geography; Business Law; 
Introductory, Intermediate, and Income Tax Accounting; 
Cost Accounting; Advanced Accounting; Personal Finance; 
Statistics; Cost Control; Labor Problems; Money and Banking; 
Personnel Management; Advertising; Corporation Finance; 
Investments; Public Finance. Address, Dr. Zebulon Judd, 
205 Thach Hall. 


UNIVERSITY — UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA: Two 
Terms, June 6-July 15; July 18-August 19. Subject matter 
courses in Business Law, Economics, Finance, Management, 
and Marketing. Address, Director of Summer School, or Dr. S. 
Paul Garner, Acting Head of the School of Commerce and Business 
Administration. 


Arizona 


TEMPE — ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE: First Session, 
June 6-July 9. Advanced Shorthand and Transcription; Office 
Machines; Improving Instruction in Typewriting; Observation 
and Directed Practice in Business. Second Seasion, July 11- 
August 13. Techniques in Typewriting; Projects in Typewriting; 
Business Communications; Office Organization and Manage- 
ment; Foundations of Business Education. Address, Dr. Roy C. 
Rice, Director of Summer Session. 


TUCSON — UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA: Two Terms, 
June 6-July 9; July 11-August 18. Principles and Problems of 
Business Education; Office Management. Address, Dr. Herbert 
J. Langen, Department of Secretarial Studies. 


Arkansas 


ARKADELPHIA — HENDERSON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, May 30-July 2. Advanced Typewrit- 
ing; Advanced Shorthand and Transcription; Principles of 
Accounting; Cost Accounting; Business Law. Second Term, 
July 5-August 6. Applied Typewriting; Advanced Shorthand 
and Transcription; Priecipies of Accounting; Office Manage- 
ment. Address, Rudolph B. Gandy. 


CONWAY — ARKANSAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: First Session, June 6-July 9. Advanced Accounting; 
Business Machines; Corporation Finance; Advanced Shorthand; 
Office Management; Advanced Typewriting. Second Session, 
July 11-August 13. Income Tax; Business Law; Business Letter 
Writing. Address, Dr. Harold A. Shapiro, Head, Business 
Education Department. 


FAYETTEVILLE — UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS: 
Two Terms, June 6-July 15; July 18-August 26. Courses in 
Accounting, Economics, Finance, Marketing, Management, 
General Business. Address, Henry Kronenberg. 


California 


ARCATA — HUMBOLDT STATE COLLEGE: June 20- 
July 29. Typing; Personal Finance and Investments; Guidance. 
Address, Dr. Ivan C. Milhous, Coordinator of Summer Session. 


LOS ANGELES— LOS ANGELES STATE COLLEGE: 
June 20-July 7. Supervision of Business Education (Workshop.) 
July 11-July 28. Modern Trends in Teaching Merchandise 
Subjects (Workshop). Address, Dr. Albert D. Graves, Director of 
Summer Session, or Dr. Jessie C. Gustafson, Department of Busi- 
ness Education. 


LOS ANGELES— UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: 
June @1-July 29. Business Communications; Management of 
Office Services; Office Organization and Managements Inde- 

ndent Study in Business Education; Methods of Teachin 

eneral Business and Merchandising; Methods of Teaching Of- 
fice Practice; Recent Developments in Business Education (em- 

hasis on typewriting, shorthand, and transcription); Problems 
Related to Organization and Supervision of Business Training; 
Workshop in Family Financial Security Education. Address, 
Dr. Erwin M. Keithley, Business Education Department. 


LOS ANGELES — UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA: Siz-Weeks Session, June 20-July 30; Four-Weeks 
Session, August 1-August 27. Typewriting; Shorthand; Busi- 
ness Communications and Reports; Office Appliances; Office 
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Management; Records Control; Workshop in Business Educa- 
tion; Advanced Problems of Instruction in Bookkeeping: 
Advanced Problems of Instruction in Shorthand; Cooperative 
Business Experience Workshop; Practicum in Business Educa- 
tion; Advanced Problems of Instruction in Office Practice: 
Master's Project Seminar; Recent Developments in Business 
Education; Advanced Seminar in Business Education. Adzdress, 
Dean John D. Cooke, Summer Session Office, or Dr. Albert ¢. 
Fries, Chairman of Department of Business Education. 


SACRAMENTO — SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE; 
June 20-July 29. Current Problems in Business Education; 
Workshop in Business Education; Thesis for Master's Degree; 
Group Discussions and Conference Techniques; Resources jn 
Business and Industry for Teachers; Internship for Teachers 
and Counselors; Typewriting; Office Skill for Teachers; Intro- 
duction to Business; Public Relations. Address, Dr. Harold B. 
Roberts, Dean of Summer Session. 


SAN DIEGO — SAN DIEGOSTATE COLLEGE: June 99- 
July 29. Typewriting; Mathematics of Finance; Personal-Use 
Typewriting; Principles of Accounting; Office Systems; Ad- 
vanced Business Law; General Insurance; Corporation Finance; 
Advanced Accounting; Income Tax Procedure; Sales Manage- 
ment; Audio-Visual Conference; Curricular Problems in Second- 
ary Education; subject matter courses in education. Address, 
Dr. Ernest B. O’ Byrne. 


SAN FRANCISCO—SAN FRANCISCO STATE COL. 
LEGE: Intersession, June 20-June 24. Special Clinic on Im- 
possess of Instruction in Typewriting; Special Clinic in 

eaching General Business Subjects. Regular Session, June 27- 
August 5. Business and Economic Organization of Western 
Europe; Products of Western Europe; Beginning and [nter- 
mediate Fa pcb Elementary Accounting; Business Law; 
Advanced Business Typewriting; Office Procedures and Ma- 
chines; Dictation and Introduction to Transcription; Business 
Finance; Cost Accounting; Salesmanship; Curriculum and 
Instruction in Office and Secretarial Fields; Organization and 
Administration of Programs of Distributive Education; Special 
Problems in Business; Special Problems in Teaching the Secre- 
tarial-Office Skills; Special Problems in Teaching in the Market- 
ing-Merchandising Field; Seminar in Problems and Issues of 
Business Education; Seminar in Business Policies and Manage- 
ment; Graduate Project for the Master's Degree in Business; 
Special Problems in Business. Post-Session, August 8-August 26. 
Business Law; Workshop in Business Education. Address, 
Wayne Stevens, Chairman, Division of Business. 


SAN FRANCISCO— UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRAN. 
CISCO: June 22-August 3. Elementary Accounting; Market- 
ing; Introduction to Business; Industrial Management; Basic 
Business Law; Advanced Business Law; Statistics; Labor Prob- 
a Intermediate Economics. Address, Director of Summer 

ession. 


SAN JOSE — SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE: Siz-Weeks 
Session, June 27-August 5. Materials and Methods in Teaching 
Shorthand; Materials and Methods of Teaching Stenotypy, 
Materials and Methods in Teaching Typewriting; Materials 
and Methods in Teaching agg ees ce Seminar in Business 
Education; Individual a Problems; Master's Thesis in 
Business Education; Gregg Shorthand; Typewriting; Account- 
ing; Business Mathematics; Business Machines; Cost Account- 
ing; Income Tax Accounting; Marketing; Personnel Manage- 
ment; Advertising; Salesmanship; Business Law; Wholesaling; 
Seminar in Business Management Policies; Business Internship; 
Purchasing; Business Consumer Economics; Retail Store Man- 
agement. Four-Weeks, Session, August 8-September 2. In- 

rovement of Teaching in Social-Business Subjects; Business 

~_ Principles of Real Estate; Property and Casualty In- 
surance; ce Management; Business Machines. Address, 
Dean of Summer Sessions, or Chairman, Division of Business. 


Colorado 


BOULDER — UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO: Two 
Terms, June 17-July 22; July 26-August 26. Shorthand; Type- 
writing; Office Machines; Improvement of Instruction in Short- 
hand and Typewriting; Organization, Administration and 
Supervision of Business Education; Foundations of Business 
Education; Seminar in Business Education; Organization and 
Administration of Distributive Education; Research in Business 
Education; Improvement of Instruction in Office, Secretarial, 
and Clerical Practice; Problems in Business Education; In- 

rovement of Instruction in Bookkeeping and General Business; 
Dice Management; specialized courses in Accounting, Business 
Law, yy Management, Finance, Personnel, Guidance. 
Address, Helen B. Borland, School of Business. 
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GREELEY — COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDU- 
CATION: Pre-Session, June 13-June 28; Regular Session, 
June 25-August 19. Current Problems in Business Education; 
Improvement of Instruction in Office Practice; Improvement of 
instruction in Bookkeeping; Improvement of Instruction in 
Shorthand; Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting; 
Improvement of Instruction in General Business; Tests and 
Measurements in Business Education; Introduction to Graduate 
Study; Administration and Supervision of Business Education; 
Advanced Curriculum Problems; Consumer Education in the 
Schools; Advanced Typewriting and Office Practice; Beginning 

vg Shorthand; Intermediate Gregg Shorthand; Principles of 
counting I; Beginning Typewriting; Business Correspond- 
ice; Office Management; Consumer Education; Administration 
{ Distributive Education; Adult Programs in Business Educa- 
tion; Development of Distributive Education Instructional 
Material; Supervised Business Experience I and II; Supervised 
Business Experience for Graduate Students. Address, Dr. K. J. 
Hansen. 


GUNNISON — WESTERN STATE COLLEGE OF COLO- 
RADO: Two sessions, June 6-June 18; June 20-August 5. 
Business Education Workshop; Foundations of Business Edu- 
cation; Improvement of Instruction: Shorthand and Tran- 
scription; Improvement of Instruction: Bookkeeping and 
Accounting; Current Business Problems; Personnel Manage- 
ment; Principles of Insurance; Investments; Principles of 
Typewriting I, II, III andIV; Elementary Accounting I, II, III; 
Personal Finance; Principles of Shorthand I and II; Business 
Law; Office Machines I and II. Address, H. E. Binford. 


Connecticut 


STORRS — UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT: June 
27-August 6. Principles of Business Education; Problems in 
Business Education. Address, Director of Summer Session. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON — THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA: June 27-August 6. Skills and Techniques in 
Typewriting; Skills and Techniques in Shorthand; Statistical 
Methods; Methods and Content of Teaching Bookkeeping and 
Accounting; Methods: and Content of Teaching Typewriting; 
Business w I; Audio-Visual Aids in Business Education; 
Fundamentals of Business Education; Guidance in Business 
Education; Pro-Seminar in Business Education; Seminar in 
Business Education; Dissertation Guidance; Principles of 
Economics; Consumer Economics; Current Economic Prob- 
lems; Elementary Accounting; Intermediate Accounting; Cost 
io ope Address, Dr. Roy J. Defarrari, Director of Summer 
Session. 


Florida 


GAINESVILLE — UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA: June 
21-August 12. Subject matter courses in Economics, Account- 
ing, Business Organization, Real Estate, Insurance, Marketing, 
and Business Law; subject matter courses in general education. 
Address, John H. Moorman, Head of Business Education Depart- 
ment, or Office of Registrar. 


LAKELAND — FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE: June 
15-September 1. Typing; Accounting. Address, Dr. J. A. Battle. 


TALLAHASSEE — FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY: 
June 20-July 30. Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial 
Subjects; Principles of Business Education; Advanced Study 
in Business Education; Research Seminar in Business Educa- 
tion; Business Correspondence; Secretarial Machines; Calculat- 
ing Machines; Machine Accounting. Address, Dr. J. Frank 
Dame, Head, Business Education Department. 


Georgia 


ATHENS — UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA: Two Terms, 
June 14-July 21; July 26-August 18. Principles of Accounting; 
Introductory Cost Accounting; Principles of Organization an 
Management; Business Law; Accounting Theaezs Principles of 
Economics; Economic Development of the U.5.; Elementary 
Economic Statistics; Money and Banking; Labor Economics; 
Comparative Economic Systems; Investments; Contemporary 
Economic Problems; Economics of Consumption; Economics 
Seminar; other subject matter courses in economics. Address, 
Dean, College of Business Administration. 


Idaho 


MOSCOW — UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO: June 18-August 
6. Methods in Bookkeeping and Related Skills; Social Business 
Methods; Seminar in Business Education; Research in Business 
Education; Workshop in Typewriting. Address, Dr. Bruce I. 
Blac , Head, Department of Busi Education and Sec- 
retarial Studies. 
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CHARLESTON — EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE COL- 
LEGE: June 13-August 5. Elementary, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Typewriting; Principles and Problems of Office 
Practice; Business Mathematics; Business Correspondence; 
Principles of Marketing; Personnel Management; General 
Insurance; Foundations in Business Education; Seminar in 
Business Education; Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping and 
Business Arithmetic; Methods of Teaching Typewriting and 
Office Practice; Income Tax Accounting; Payroll Accounting. 
Address, Dr. Earl S. Dickerson. 


DECATUR — MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY: June 13- 

ugust 5. Subject matter courses in Business Administration, 
Secretarial Science, and General Education. Address, Dr. 
William E. Fisher, Director of Summer Session. 


DE KALB— NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 20—August 12. Business Law; Office Manage- 
ment; Salesmanship; Income Tax; Principles and Problems of 
Business Education; Introduction to search in Business 
Education; Techniques for the Improvement of Instruction in 
Stenography; Techniques for the Improvement of Instruction in 
Bookkeeping; Practicum in Office Machines. Address, Dr. R. L 
Thistlethwaite, Head, Department of Business Education. 


EVANSTON — NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: Siz-Weeks’ Session, June 
20-July 29. Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial Sub- 
jects; Problems in the Teaching of Courses in Business Writ- 
ing; Principles of Business Education; Improvement of In- 
struction in General Business Subjects; Supervision of Coopera- 
tive Business Education (Work-Stud rogram); Teachin 
Consumer Education in the Schools; Workshop in Vocationa 
Business Education (Work-Study Program); Seminar for Mas- 
ter’s Candidates; Seminar on Dissertations for Doctoral Candi- 
dates. Three-Weeks’ Session, August 1-August 19. Principles 
and Problems of Office Practice. Address, Dean William C. 
Bradford. 


MACOMB — WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 6—July 15; July 15-August 19. Shorthand; 
Typewriting; Acesucting: Marketing; Methods in Teaching 
Bookkeeping and Genera Business; Methods in Teaching Short- 
hand and Typewriting; Office Machines; Merchandising and 
iy. - graduate courses in business education. Address, 
Dr. Clyde Beighey. 


NORMAL—ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVER- 
SITY: Regular Session, June 20-August 12. Typing; Short- 
hand; Business Law; Business Mathematics; Business Eco- 
nomics; Business Organization and Management; Advertising 
and Salesmanship; Cost Accounting; Seminar in Business Edu- 
cation; Consumer Business Problems. Post Session, August 15- 
August 27. Problems in Retail Store Management. Address, 
Dean Arthur H. Larsen or Dr. Lewis R. Toll. 


ROCK ISLAND — AUGUSTANA COLLEGE: June 13- 
July 2%. Principles of Economics; Marketing. Address, Dr. 
Richard A.B 


arnes. 


Indiana 


BLOOMINGTON — INDIANA UNIVERSITY: Interses- 
sion, May $1-—J une 15; Nine-Weeks’ Session, June 15-August 12; 
Shori Session, August 11-August 27. The Use of Business Ma- 
chines; Beginning Typewriting; Office Management I and II; 
Undergraduate Survey of Business Education; Foundations of 
Business Education; Seminar in Office Management; Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Typewriting and Related Secretarial 
Skills; Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping and Related 
Office Skills; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and 
Transcription; Seminar in Business Education (Master's); Re- 
search in Business Education (Master's); Thesis in Business 
Education (Master’s); Current Problems in Business Education; 
Supervised Readings in Business Education; Seminar in Busi- 
ness Education (Doctor’s); Research in Business Education 

Doctor’s); subject matter courses in Economics, Accounting, 
inance, Insurance, Business Law, Marketing, Real Estate, 
Government and Business Policy, Transportation, and Manage- 
ment; subject matter courses in general education. Address, 
Dr. Elvin 8. Eyster, Chairman, Busi Education Department. 


EVANSVILLE — EVANSVILLE COLLEGE: June 8- 
August 6. Accounting; Management. Address, G. R. McCoy, 
Director of Admissions, or Registrar. 


MUNCIE — BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two 
Sessions, June 18-July 15; July 18-August 19. Personnel 
Administration; Workshop in Business Education; Principles 
of Insurance; Income Tax Problems; Business Finance; n- 
ciples and Problems in Business Education; Improvement of 
Instruction in Bookkeeping and Clerical Practice; Marketing; 
Improvement of Instruction in Basic Business Subjects; 
Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and Typewriting; 
Supervision and Administration of Business Education Courses. 
Address, Dr. Robert P. Bell, ead, Department of Business Educa- 
tion, or Office of Registrar. 
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TERRE HAUTE—INDIANA STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 18-July 15. Typewriting; 
ge | Principles; Stenography; Office Machines; Prin- 
ciples of Business Administration; Intermediate Accounting; 
Business Law; Cost Accounting; Workshop in Curriculum 
Problems for Business Education; Improvement of Instruction 
in Typewriting and Business Machines; Seminar in Business 
Education; Work Experience. Second Term, July 18—August 19. 
Accounting Principles; Stenography; Office Machines; Market- 
ing; Business Law; Cost Accounting; Workshop in Organization; 
Administration and Supervision of Business Education; Im- 
——— of Instruction in Bookkeeping and Clerical Practice; 

minar in Business Education; Work Experience. Address, 
Dr. Paul F. Muse, Chairman, Department of Commerce. 


lowa 


CEDAR FALLS—IOWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 18-August 6. Advanced a a gy and Duplicating 
I; Philoso hy of 

To- 


Problems; Office Techniques; Business Law 
Vocational Education; Directed Work Experience; Adult 
pas in Business Education; Seminar; Comparative Short- 

and; Improvement of Bookkeeping Instruction; Improvement 
of Shorthand Instruction. Address, Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, Head, 
Department of Business Education. 


DES MOINES— DRAKE UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 18—July 22; July 25—-August 26. Accounting; Business 
Law; Corporation Finance; Current Marketing Problems; 
Retailing; Principles and Problems in Business Education; 
Workshop in Business Education (June 13—June 17.) Address, 
Dean Harlan Hagman, Director of Summer Session, or Office of 
Information. 


INDIANOLA — SIMPSON COLLEGE: June 6-July 16. 
Principles of Economics; Investments; Intermediate Account- 
ing; Business Law. Address, Dean Bimson. 


IOWA CITY — STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA: June 
15—August 10. Supervision of High School Business Subjects; 
Seminar in Teaching Bookkeeping; Review of Research in 
Business Education; Typewriting; Office Management; Office 
Practice Techniques; Business Law; Accounting; Marketing; 
Business Writing. Address, Dean Elmer T. Peterson, Director 
of Summer Session, or Dr. William J. Masson, Department of 
Office Management and Business Education, College of Commerce. 


SIOUX CITY — MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE: June 7- 
July 29. Economic History of the United States; Public Utili- 
ties; Personnel Problems; subject matter courses in general 
education. Address, Office of Admissions. 


Kansas 


EMPORIA — KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 1-July 9. Elementary, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Typewriting; Elementary Stenography; Business 
Law; Calculating Machines; Insurance; Business Calculations; 
Visual Merchandising; Textile Merchandise Analysis; Ac- 
counting I and II; Marketing; Seminar in Business Teaching 
Problems; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and Tran- 
scription; Practicum in Stenography; Practicum in Bookkeep- 
ing; Practicum in Typewriting; Business Curriculum; Workshop 
in Business Education; Field Study and Conferences; Auditing; 
Social Control of Business; Organization and Administration of 
Distributive Education; Coordination Skills and Techniques in 
Business Education; Methods and Materials in Business Educa- 
tion; Research Problems in Business Education. Second Term, 
July 11-August 20. Intermediate Stenography; Filing and Office 
Routine; Principles of Accounting II; Personal Finance; Tran- 
scribing Machines; Business Correspondence; Cost Accounting; 
Non-textile Merchandise Analysis; Business Organization; 
Improvement of Instruction in Distributive Education; Ac- 
counting Systems for Public Schools; Methods and Materials in 
Basic Business Education; Trends and Issues in the Administra- 
tion and Supervision of Business Education; Practicum in Book- 
keeping; Comptrollership; Merchandise Information; Workshop 
in Business Education. Address, E. C. McGill, Head, Department 
of Business Education. 


HAYS— FORT HAYS KANSAS STATE COLLEGE: 
June 1-July 29. Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced 
Typewriting; Office Machines; Elementary Shorthand; Intro- 
ductory Economics; Money and Banking; Taxation; Teaching 
the Business Skill Courses; Problems in Economics and Busi- 
ness. Address, Dr. Leonard W. Thompson. 


NORTH NEWTON — BETHEL COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
May $1-July 1; July 5-August 5. Business Law; Beginning 
Typing; Consumers’ Pocbivass and Co-ops. Address, Bernard B. 
Bargen. 


PITTSBURG — KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Regular Session, June 6—-August 6; Post Session, 
August 8—August 28. Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced 
Typewriting; Intermediate Shorthand; Beginning, Cost and 
Tax Accounting; Duplicating Machines; Business Law; Business 
Machines and Filing; Business Correspondence; Salesman- 
ship; ‘Insurance; Office Management; Marketing; Adver- 
tising; Principles of Business Education; Improvement of 
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Instruction of Business Subjects; Seminar in Business Ed. ca- 
tion; Shorthand Workshop; Typewriting Workshop. Add; ss, 
Dr. Ralf J. Thomas, Head, Business Department. 


SALINA— MARYMOUNT COLLEGE: June 13-Augu: 3, 
Courses in Secretarial Science; Shorthand (beginning sped); 
Typewriting (speed work); Personnel Administration. Address, 
Sister Marie Antoinette, Dean. 


Kentucky 
BARBOURVILLE —- UNION COLLEGE: June 6-Aujust 
5. Elementary Shorthand; Introduction to Business; Elemen- 
tary Accounting; Filing; Office Machines; Methods of Teaching 
Typewriting. Address, Dean John H. Boyd. 


BOWLING GREEN — BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE: June 6—August 18. Subject matter courses 
in Commerce, Commercial Methods; subject matter courses in 
general education. Address, J. Murray Hill, President. 

LEXINGTON — UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY: June 
14-August 5. Methods of Teaching Typewriting and Shorthand; 
Administration and Supervision of Business Education;,Meth- 
ods of Teaching General Business; Use of Community Re. 
sources in Business Education; Problems in Business Education; 
Seminar in Business Education; subject matter courses in 
Secretarial Practice and Business Administration. Address, 


Dean Frank G. Dickey or Dr. Vernon A. Mussleman, College of 
Education. 


MOREHEAD — MOREHEAD STATE COLLEGE: June 
13—August 5. Business Arithmetic; Introduction to Business; 
Beginning Typewriting; Intermediate Typewriting; Advanced 
Typewriting; Business English; Secretarial Office Machines; 
Clerical Office Machines; Personal Finance; Business Organiza- 
tion; Business Law. Address, Ross C. Anderson, Head, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


RICHMOND EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE COL- 
LEGE: June 8-August 3. Typing; Shorthand; Methods of 
Teaching Business Subjects; Business English; Accounting. 
Address, W. J. Moore, Dean of the College. 


Louisiana 


BATON ROUGE LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY: 
June 6—August 6. The Teaching of Business Subjects (work- 
shop); other subject matter courses in Business Administration. 
Address, Dr. B. F. Mitchell, Head, Department of Education. 


LAFAYETTE — SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA IN- 
STITUTE: June 6—August 5. Subject matter courses in busi- 
ness education. Address, Dean Maxim D. Doucet, College of 
Education. 


Maine 


AUBURN AUBURN MAINE SCHOOL OF COM- 
MERCE: June 20-July 29. Beginning and Advanced Theory 
Courses in Gregg Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, and 
Office Practice; Methods Courses in Gregg Shorthand, Book- 
keeping, Typewriting, and Office Practice. Address, Mrs. Agnes 
C. Seavey, Principal. 


LEWISTON — BLISS COLLEGE OF BUSINESS AD- 
MINISTRATION: July 5—August 12. Refresher Course in 
Methods in Commercial Teaching (Certificate Renewal); 
Special Course in Typing for College Course Students; Sec- 
retarial Subjects. Address, Mrs. Marjorie L. Haynes, Principal. 


ORONO — UNIVERSITY OF MAINE: July 5—August 12. 
Methods of Teaching Business Education-Skill Subjects; 
Improvement of Instruction in Nonvocational Business Sub- 
jects; Seminar in Business Education (Curriculum and Meth- 
ods). Address, Dean Mark R. Shibles. 


Maryland 


COLLEGE PARK — UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND: 
June 27—August 5. Basic Business Education in the Secondary 
Schools; Principles and Problems of Business Education; 
Coordination in Work-Experience Programs; Supervision; 
Visual Aids; Guidance; Administration; other subject matter 
courses in Business Administration. Address, Wilbur 
Devilbiss, Summer Session Director. 


Massachusetts 


BOSTON — BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF EDU- 
CATION: Intersession, May 31-July 9. School-Business- 
Community Cooperation; Elementary Gregg Shorthand; 
Elementary Typewriting; Accounting Courses; Advertising 
Courses; Marketing Courses; Economics Courses; Business Law 
Courses; Insurance Courses; Business Management Courses; 
Guidance Courses. Summer Session, July 11—-August 20. Im- 
provement of Instruction in Transcription; Seminar in Business 
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Education; Curriculum Construction in Business Education; 
Improvement of Instruction in Social-Business Subjects; Dem- 
onstration Class in Elementary Typewriting; Improvement of 
Instruction in Typewriting; Improvement of Instruction in 
Bookkeeping; Measurement in Business Education; Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Office Machines; Elementary Gregg 

Shorthand; Elementary Typewriting; Accounting Courses; 
Ac ivertising Courses; Marketing Courses; Economics Courses; 
Business Law Courses; Insurance Courses; Business Manage- 


ment Courses; Guidance Address, Dr. Lester I 
Sluder. 









Courses. 







Michigan 


ANN ARBOR — UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: Siz- 
Weeks’ Course, June 20-July 30; Eight-Weeks’ Course, June 
20-August 12. Principles of Business Education; Methods of 
Teaching Business Subjects; Research in Business Education; 
Analysis of Office Occupations; The Teaching ef Office Ma- 
chines; Cooperative Field Experience in Business Education; 
Extracurricular Activities; Visual and Audio Aids; Principles 
of Guidance and Adjustment; Principles of Group Dynamics; 
Workshop in the Teaching of Basic Business; Workshop in the 
Teaching of Retailing; Workshop in the Use of Office Machines; 
Workshop in the Standards of Business; Business Education 
Conference. Address, Dr. J. M. Trytten, 1002 University High 
School Building, University of Michigan. 


EAST LANSING — MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE: 
Siz-Weeks’ Session, June 21—July 29; Nine Weeks’ Session, 
June 21—August 19. Methods of Improving the Teaching of 
Bookkeeping; Methods of Improvin ng the Teaching of General 
Business Training; Special Methods in Business Education 
Subjects; Office Management; subject matter courses in Ac- 
counting; subject matter courses in General Business. Address, 
Lyle Maxwell, Chairman, Department of Business Education. 


KALAMAZOO — WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE: 
June 20-July 29. Shorthand; Typewriting; Principles of 




















































































































































































































































a Accounting; Business Correspondence; Small Business Manage- 
of ment; Management Problems; Tax Accounting; Salesmanship; 
Advertising; Principles of Business Education; Today’s Prac- 
g- tices in N erchandising; Training Techniques from Business; 
Summer Work Experience Program in 'D. E. Address, Dr. 
George Mallinson or Lester Lindquist. 
MARQUETTE — NORTHERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE: 
June 20-July 29. Office Machines; Stenograph; Cooperative 
z: Field Experience in Business; Retail M ferchandising Principles; 
k- Workshop in the Teaching of Office Machines and Office Prac- 
yn. tice. Address, Registrar or Business Department. 
YPSILANTI — CLEARY COLLEGE: June 27—September 
N- 16. Subject matter courses in Accounting, Economics, Business 
si- Law, Merchandising, and Office Training. Address, Mrs. 
of Harold Beadle, Registrar. 
Minnesota 
MANKATO—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: First 
M- Session, June 6—July 15. Methods of Teaching Shorthand; 
ory Methods of Teaching Typewriting; Psychology of Skill-Building 
ind in Business Education; Consumer Economics; Public Finance; 
ok- Business Law; Record Keeping for Teachers and Secretaries; 
nes Statistics; Methods. Second Session, July 18—August 20. 
Office Machines; Typing Principles of Economics; Distributive 
Education; Filing. Address, Dr. Duane McCracken, Dr. Hazel A. 
“7 Flood, or Dean A. B. Morris. 
al); MINNEAPOLIS — UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA: 
3ec- First Term, June 18—July 16. Consumer Education in the 
pal. Schools; Organization and Administration of Distributive 
Education; Cooperative Part-Time Work Experience Programs; 
12. Business and Distributive Programs for Adults; Curriculum 
cts; Construction in Business Education; Problems in Distributive 
Sub- Education; Problems in Business Education; subject matter 
eth- courses in Business Administration and Economics. Second 
Term, July 18-August 20. Teaching the Basic Business Sub- 
jects; Materials and Methods in Consumer Education; Materi- 
als and Methods in Cooperative Part-Time Classes; Coordina- 
tion Techniques; Problems in Distributive Education; Problems 
in Business ducation; subject matter courses in Business Ad- 
ND: ministration and Economics. Address, Dean’s Office, College of 
i Education. 
jon; ° 
3100; ST. CLOUD — ST. CLOUD STATE TEACHERS COL- 
atter LEGE: First | seo June 13—July 15. Typewriting; Personal 
ilbur 





Typewriting; Duplicating and Typewriting; Survey of Business 
.aw; Business Petter Writing; Retail Store Management; 
Business Law; Cost Accounting. Second Session, July 16- 
August 19. Typewriting; Personal Typewriting; Duplicating 
and Typewriting; Basic _ ee Survey of Business; Specia 

Problems in Business Education; ‘Office Management; Business 
Law; Corporation Finance; Consumer Education; Improvement 
of Instruction i in Business Subjects. Address, Mary Lilleskov, 
Registrar. 


ST. ee COLLEGE: June | 20- 
August 12. Subject matter courses in Economics, Business 
Adwlaldeeathie, cretarial Studies and Office Management. 
Address, Royal A. Moore, Director. 
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Mississippi 


CLEVELAND — DELTA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 1—August 12. Principles of Accounting; Business 
pt Typewriting. Address, John C. Gibson, Head, Deperinunt 

usiness. 


STATE COLLEGE — MISSISSIPPI STATE COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 1-July 8 Elementary, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Typewriting; Elementary, Intermediate, and Ad- 
vanced Shorthand; Methods of Teaching the Social-Business 
Subjects; Problems in Commercial Education; professional 
education courses. Second Term, July 11-—August 18. Inter- 
mediate and Advanced Type writing; Intermediate and Ad- 
vanced Shorthand; Improvement of Instruction in Basic Busi- 
ness Subjects in Secondary Schools. Address, Director of Sum- 
mer School or Professor O. H. Little, Industrial Education 
Department. 


UNIVERSITY — bts Snag what OF MISSISSIPPI: First 
Term, June 1-J 8. The Teaching of Typewriting; The 
Teaching of Shorthand; The Teaching of Basic Business; The 
Teaching of Office A pliances; Problems in Business Education; 
The Curriculum in Business Education; Elementary Typewrit- 
ing; Elementary Shorthand; Secretarial Office Practice; Office 


Appliances. Second Term, July 9—-August 14. The Teaching of 
Accounting; Supervision of Business Education; Seminar in 
Business Education; Business Education in Colleges and Uni- 


versities; Advanced Shorthand; + ey, Office Practice; 
Business Communications. Address, Dr. J. Lawrence, Chair- 


man, Department of Office Administration aa Business Educa- 
tion. 


Missouri 
KIRKSVILLE —- NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 6—August 11. Undergraduate 


courses in Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, Business Law, 
Office Appliances, Business C orrespondence, Survey of Business, 

conomics; regular courses in education; graduate courses in 
education and economics; graduate courses in Improvement of 
Instruction in Shorthand, in Typewriting, in Bookkeeping, in 
Basic Business Subjects: Research in Business Education. 
Address, Dr. Charles E. Kauzlarich, Head, Division of Business 
Education. 


MARYVILLE — NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE 
COLLEGE: June 1-August 1. | Typewriting; Accounting; 
Office Machines; Written Communications; Mar keting Security 
Analysis; Business Problems. Address, Dr. 8. Surrey, Chairman, 
Division ‘of Business. 


Pre tseD —SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE 
COLLEGE: June 1—August 2. Methods in Teaching Business 
Subjectes Handwriting; Beginning and Advanced Accounting; 
Beginning and Advanced Shorthand; Roginsing, and Advanced 

yping; Business Machines (Secretarial); Business Machines 
(iasekatiing’s Business Law; Salesmanship; Marketing; Survey 
and Selection of Occupations; Business Letter Writing; and 
Advanced Business Correspondence. Address, Guy H. Thomp- 
son, Registrar. 


ST. LOUIS— WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY: Two Ses- 
sions, June 20-July 22; July 26-August 26. Subject matter 
courses in Accounting, ‘Business Law, Finance, Management, 
Marketing, Retailing, and Economics; Workshop in Economic 
Education. Address, Director of Summer School. 


WARRENSBURG — CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE 
COLLEGE: June 6—July 29. Introduction to Business; 
Elementary Accounting; Typewriting; Marketing; Commercial 
Law; Office Machines; Business Correspondence; Personnel 
Management; Improvement of Instruction of Skill Subjects; 
Principles of Insurance; Seminar in Business Education. 
Address, Dr. Lucas Sterne, Head, Department of Business Edu- 
cation. 


Montana 


BOZEMAN — MONTANA STATE COLLEGE: Two Ses- 
sions, June 18—July 15; July 18—August 19. Salesmanship; 
Special Methods in Commercial Teaching; Advertising; Mer- 

chandising; Commercial Methods; Shorthand; Typing; Ac- 
pest ny Address, Martha Hawksworth, Registrar. 


MISSOULA — MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY: June 
18—July 15. Methods of Teaching Typewriting; Methods of 
Teaching Secretarial Practice; Improvement of Instruction in 
Office achines; Methods of Teaching Shorthand. Address, 
Mrs. Brenda F. Wilson. 


Tennessee 
HENDERSON — FREED-HARDEMAN COLLEGE: 
June 7-August 19. Typing; Shorthand; Accounting. Address, 
C. P. Roland, Dean. 


West Virginia 


MONTGOMERY — WEST VIRGINIA INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY: June 13-July 16. Principles of Economics; 
L. Fred Gilchrist, Registrar. 


Labor Relations. Address, 
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Selling — A Career for You. (Released in 
1954.) This sound 35-mm. filmstrip in color was pro- 
duced by the Audio-Visual Extension Service of The 
City College, Bernard M. Baruch School of Business 
and Public Administration, New York City, with the 
cooperation of National Sales Executives, Incorporated. 
The record that accompanies the filmstrip operates at 
334 revolutions a minute. The filmstrip may be 
shown in 15 minutes. 

Summary. This filmstrip suggests answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: (1) What is a salesman? (2) What 
would you get out of selling? (3) Will there be a selling 
job for you when you are ready for it? and (4) Can you 
become a salesman? The filmstrip recommends selling 
as a career. It defines five different types of salesmen 
and describes personality traits and educational back- 
ground that speed the road to successful selling. 

Recommended Use. The filmstrip is suitable for 
vocational guidance purposes on the high school level. 
High schoo] juniors and seniors who are planning to en- 
ter the business field immediately upon graduation 
should benefit from this filmstrip. 

Sale and Rental. “Selling — A Career for You” may 
be purchased from the Audio-Visual Extension Service, 
The City College, Baruch School of Business, 17 Lex- 
ington Avenue;“New York 10, New York. The selling 
price is $20.00 and the rental price is $3.00. 


Opportunities for Secretaries. (Released in 
1953.) This 11” x 17” poster is one of a series entitled, 
“Occupation Observation Poster.” The poster is in 
— and white except for the headings, which are in 


Summary. Three pictures of a secretary at work 
are shown on the poster. The five phases of secretarial 
work described on the poster are: (1) Opportunities, 
(2) Qualifications, (3) Training, (4) Duties, and (5) Pay. 


Recommended Use. The poster is suitable for guid- 
ance in business education. 

Sale. “Opportunities for Secretaries” may be pur- 
chased from Chronicle Guidance Publications, -In- 
corporated, Moravia, New York. The selling price 
of the poster is $5 cents. 





Western Europe: An Introduction. (Released 
in 1954.) This 16-mm. sound motion picture available in 
color and black and white was produced by Coronet 
Instructional Films. Edith P. Parker, associate pro- 
fessor emeritus, Department of Geography, University 
of Chicago, acted as collaborator. The film may be 
shown in 11 minutes. 

Summary. This film shows the three principal geo- 
graphic regions of Western Europe — namely, the plains 
and hilly pasture lands, the mountainous lands, and the 
areas rich in mineral resources that lend themselves to 
manufacture and industry. The film points out the ways 
in which the people of each region have adapted them- 
selves to their environment. The close link between the 
history and geography of Europe is presented as well as 
the historical and cultural relationship between Western 
Europe and all the Western World. 

Recommended Use. This film is suitable for high school 
classes in world economic geography. 

Sale and Rental. “Western Europe: An Introduc- 
tion” may be purchased from Coronet Instructional 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling 
price for a black and white print is $55.00 and for color 
$110.00. For rental purposes, contact your regular film 
rental library. 


Peace of Mind. (Released in 1953.) This 16-mm. 
sound motion picture in color was produced by Ted 
Baldwin, Incorporated, for the American Fore Insur- 
ance Group. It may be shown in 24 minutes. 

Summary. The film tells the story of insurance and 
the part it plays in our economic life. It gives a histori- 
cal review of insurance, explains how it started, how it 
grew, and what it means to us today. 

Recommended Use. This film is suitable for high school 
classes in general business, consumer economic prob- 
lems, and business principles and management. 

Rental. ‘‘Peace of Mind” may be obtained from 
Movies U. S. A., Incorporated, 729 Seventh Avenue, 
New York 19, New York. Free rental except for return 
transportation charges. 





Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 5 





CAREERS IN BUSINESS 


A wall chart, 18” x 24”, featuring the beginning jobs, fields of opportunity, and top jobs in various 
classifications, is available without charge to any business teacher, administrator, or counselor. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco 3 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Dallas 2 
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or a comprehensive general 


course in selling-- 


6th Edition 


Fundamentals of Selling 
By Walters -Wingate 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is written by two authors experienced both in selling and in teach- 
ing. It is designed for a single general course or an introductory course in selling. It emphasizes 
the general principles of selling with special emphasis on retail selling. The consumer point of 
view and the rendering of service to customers are two points of emphasis that run throughout the 
book. Personality development is woven into appropriate chapters. 

There is a continuing merchandising study starting with Chapter 1] and following each succeeding 


chapter. You will find an ample supply of questions, problems, and projects; and you have available 
an attractive workbook. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping. 1955. 
A 439-page, printed, cloth-bound book by Lewis D. 
Boynton, chairman of the Business Education Depart- 
ment, Teachers College of Connecticut. It contains 
sixteen chapters as follows: The Present Status of 
Bookkeeping in the United States; Bookkeeping in the 
Secondary School Curriculum; Fundamental Principles 
of Learning Applicable to the Teaching of Bookkeeping; 
Objectives of Bookkeeping Instruction — Who Should 
Study Bookkeeping and Why; Essentials for Effective 
Planning to Teach Bookkeeping; Ways to Plan to 
Teach Bookkeeping; Materials Used in the Teaching 
of Bookkeeping; Resources Available to the Book- 
keeping Teacher; The Bookkeeping Room, Equipment, 
and Supplies; Evaluation in Bookkeeping; Handling 
Pupil Differences in Bookkeeping; Getting Started — 
The First Week’s Work; Problems of Teaching the 
Work Sheet; Teaching Adjusting Entries; Teaching 
Closing Entries; Major Trends Affecting the Teaching 
of Bookkeeping. It will be observed that there are 
three special chapters that take up in detail the topics 
with which most teachers usually have the most 
difficulty —the worksheet, adjusting entries, and 
closing entries. There are three parts to the appendix 
as follows: Suggested Ideas and Topics for Student 


Projects in a Rookkeeping Methods Course, General . 


Methods of Teaching, and Summary of a Study to 
Help Determine the Content of a Bookkeeping Methods 
Course. Price $3.00. Order from South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati 2; Chicago 5; San 
Francisco 3; Dallas 2; New Rochelle, New York. 


United States Government Organization 
Manual 1954-55. This 742-page, printed, paper- 
bound manual is the official organization handbook of 
the federal government. It contains sections descriptive 
of the agencies in the legislative, judicial, and executive 
branches of government. Supplemental information 
following these sections includes (1) brief descriptions 
of quasi-official agencies and selected international 
organizations, (2) charts of the more complex agencies, 
and (8) appendixes relating to abolished or transferred 
agencies, to governmental publications, and to certain 
ancillary material. Price $1.00. Order from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 








REVIEW. 
of NEW 
Literature 


Evaluative Criteria for Business Departments 
of Secondary Schools. 1954. Monograph 90. 
A project for Delta Pi Epsilon by Tau Chapter, Busi- 
ness Education Department, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, New York. This 26-page, 
printed, paper-bound monograph contains criteria 
which may be used as guides in the major areas of 
concern to those interested in improving business edu- 
cation. It includes the following sections: (1) Directions 
for Using the Criteria, (2) Articulation with Other 
Departments Within the School, (3) Club Activities, 
(4) Community Resources, (5) Curriculum, (6) Equip- 
ment and Its Utilization, (7) Guidance Practices, 
(8) Instructional Material — Visual and Auditory, 
(9) Library Materials and Facilities, (10) Placement 
and Follow-up, (11) Qualifications and Professional 
Growth of Teachers, (12) Supervisory Practices, 
(18) Teaching Methods, (14)]‘Work Experience, and 
(15) Summary Evaluation Sheet. Single copies free to 
interested persons. Send your requests to South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati 2; New 
Rochelle, New York; Chicago 5; San Francisco 3; 
Dallas 2. 


Our Public Schools and Their Financial 
Support. 1954. This 24-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet gives a brief and concise picture of the financial 
problems facing our public schools today. The booklet 
includes graphs that show the increased enrollment in 
both elementary and high schools, the number of class- 
rooms currently needed, and the estimated average 
salary of the classroom teacher. Some of the things that 
can be done to solve the financial problems of our pub- 
lic schools are outlined in the booklet. Free. Order 
from National Association of Manufacturers, 2 East 
48th Street, New York 17, New York. 


State Hour Laws for Women. 1953. Women’s 
Bureau Bulletin 250. This 114-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet contains a report showing the pro- 
visions of state hour laws for women as of October 1, 
1953. The laws covered in the booklet deal with daily 
and weekly hours of work, days of rest, requirements as 
to meals and rest periods, and the employment of 
women at night. Price 40 cents. Order from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to business teachers. Submit samples to the editor, 
stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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~~ 48 Again in Adoptions 


The sixth edition is already adopted in all states that have made recent adoptions, 
including Indiana (multiple), Alabama (basal), Mississippi (basal), Oklahoma 
(multiple), Oregon (multiple), North Carolina (basal), New Mexico (multiple), 
Idaho (cobasal), Florida (basal), Texas (multiple), Kansas (multiple), and Tennessee 
(multiple). In states where it is adopted on a cobasal or multiple basis it is used 
in the vast majority of those schools and closely approaching 100 per cent in most 
of these states. 


It is adopted already for basal use in several thousand schools, including the senior 

high schools of Milwaukee, Syracuse, St. Louis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Seattle, 

Phoenix, and many other cities. It is on the approved list in many other cities 
here it is used in the majority of the schools. 





20 CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


6th Edition 
By Lessenberry, Crawford 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 
gives you the best of the old with the 
best of the new. Nothing old has been 
dropped just because it is old, and 
nothing new has been added just 
because it is new. Some of the older 
procedures and techniques have 
been improved, and the newer pro- 
cedures and techniques have defi- 
nitely beén proved to be superior. 
Teachers who are familiar with the 
previous edition will find several 
points of similarity between the old 
book and the new, but they will also 
find many improvements and nu- 
~— merous strictly new features. 











SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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Thanks for Coming 


Plumber (arriving late): “Well, how is it?” 
Man of the House: “Not so bad. While we were 
waiting for you I taught my wife how to swim.” 


No Interest Either 
“If you are going to borrow money, borrow it from 
@ pessimist.” 
““Why a pessimist?” 
“He never expects to get it back.” 


Beginner’s Luck 


“What was your score?” asked a golfer. 

“Seventy-two,” replied the novice. 

“Seventy-two? That’s wonderful!” 

“It’s not so bad,” agreed the novice, “but I’m hoping 
to do better at the second hole.” 


Big Game Hunter 


Talkative Hunter: “Once while I was having a meal 
in the jungle a lion came so close to me that I could feel 
his breath on the back of my neck. What do you 
think I did?” 

Bored Listener: “Turned your collar up?” 


Shake Well 
“Good gracious, Junior, I forgot to shake the bottle 


before I gave you that medicine.” 
“Don’t worry, Mother, I'll turn a few handsprings.” 


* * 7 
Unsteady Hand? 


Barber: “Haven't I shaved you before, Sir?” 
Customer: “No, I got that scar in France.” 
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Mum’s the Word 


Tommy had spent a lot of time looking at a bookstall, 
and arrived home very pleased at what he had seen. 

“Dad, I see they’ve published a new dictionary 
containing 5,000 extra words.” 

“Great Scott! For heaven’s sake don’t tell your 
mother.” 


Don’t Wrap It 


“Hello, Jones! Got a new car?” 
“Yes. I went into a garage to use the phone and I 
didn’t like to come away without buying something.” 


Small Dose 


Mother: “What do you want to take your cod liver 
oil with today, Junior?” 
Junior: “With a fork.” 


No Seamstress 


Mr. Newlywed: “Did you sew the button on my 
coat, Dear?” 

Mrs. Newlywed: “‘No, I couldn’t find the button so 
I just sewed up the buttonhole.” 


A Good Sport 


Waitress: “Oh, I’m sorry I spilled water all over 
you.” 

Patron: “That’s perfectly all right; the suit was too 
large anyway.” 


Good and Faithful Servant 


Valet: “Sir, wake up! Wake up! 
Master: “What’s the big idea?” 
Valet: “‘It’s time for your sleeping tablets.” 
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